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Virginia Metal Products, Inc., large, modern Unmatched engineering skills and experience of 
ene in Orange, Virginia for production of Virginia Metal Products, Inc. gives you great- 
ibrary equipment, comprises 170,000 sq. ft. est benefits in new construction or remodeling. 


Bring your 
library equipment 
planning problems 

to VMP 


Clean sweeping lines of VMP library equipment 
are the ultimate in functional beauty. 


@ You find VMP library stacks, equipment and con- 
: k veyors in the newest, most modern libraries, large and 
-.. tO make small. To secure greatest benefits in new library con- 
struction or library remodeling, utilize the unmatched 
your new library skill and experience of Virginia Metal Products. You 
will make your new library more functional, 

more functional, * more beautiful for substantially less money. 


FREE: Colorful library bookstack equipment 
more beautiful... catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
' stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, 
for substantially file systems, and accessories. Yours without obli- 
gation. Just write “library catalog” on letterhead or 
less money ! card, and mail today. Virginia Metal Products, Inc., 
Dept. WLB-1, 1107 First National Bank Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Mov- 
able Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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SPEECH BOOKS 


THAT HAVE PROVED THEIR WORTH... 


| AM HAPPY TO PRESENT: A Book of Introductions 
by Guy R. Lyle and Kevin Guinagh 265p. $3 1953 
86 diversified model introductions selected from many sources. Each 
introduction is prefaced by brief notes identifying the introducer, 
the speaker, and the occasion. The 17-page Introduction to the 
book answers the questions; what to say, how to say it, and how 
long to take. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION 
by Lester Thonssen and Elizabeth Fatherson 800p. $10 1939 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION: Supplement 
by Lester Thonssen, Mary M. Robb and Dorothea Thonssen 
393p. $7.50 1950 
The standard guides to the important material that has been written 
on speech education in all its phases. 
DEMOCRACY THROUGH DISCUSSION 
by Bruno Lasker 376p. $3.50 1949 
An expert in the field of face to face discussion, tells how groups by 
proper leadership and participation can reach logical conclusions. 
The book has been widely acclaimed by critics in many fields. 
DISCUSSION METHODS: Explained and Illustrated 
by J. V. Garland 376p. $3.00 3rd ed. rev. 1951 
This new edition presents many fresh illustrations and recognizes the 
new experimental forms developed since the 2nd edition. For teach 
ers and students wishing a broad panorama of discussion methods. 


HOW TO DEBATE: A Textbook for Beginners 
by H. B. Summers, F. L. Whan and T. R. Rousse 
349p. $2.75 3rd ed. rev. 1950 
This is a thorough revision of the standard introduction to debate 
practices. It presents those elements of debate theory and technique 
that are of the greatest value to the neophyte. 
SELECTED READINGS IN RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 
by Lester Thonssen 324p. $3.50 1942 
23 scholars, from Plato to Genung, are represented with excerpts, 
which in the compiler’s judgment have contributed the most to 
rhetoric and public speaking. Each excerpt is prefaced with back 
ground material. 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES (an annual collection) 
by A. Craig Baird app. 200p. $1.75 
Kach volume contains approximately thirty important speeches of the 
year by outstanding personalities in all fields. Notes introduce each 
speech to set the occasion and to comment on the speech, the manner 
of delivery and audience reaction. Brief biographies are also presented 
COMPETITIVE DEBATE: Rules and Techniques 
by George M. Musgrave 1611p. $1.25 2nd ed. rev. 1946 
A book for every debater, coach and judge. It sets up uniform stand 
ards for debate procedure 
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“Another collection of 
prize winners." 


The New 
QUEEN’S 
AWARDS 


Prize-winning 
Detective Stories 


Eighth Series 


Edited by ELLERY QUEEN 


Once again that master editor and 
storyteller, whose previous books 
have by conservative estimate sold 
well over 30 million copies, has 
compiled an anthology certain to 
please the most discriminating taste. 
Once again what the N.Y. Times 
has called “the one indispensable 
anthology of the year” presents the 
cream of the year’s crop of short 
mystery fiction—16 prize-winners 
in the Eighth Annual Detective 
Short Story Contest sponsored by 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
This eighth volume in the series 
that was so successfully launched 
in 1946 will further delight the 
millions of readers who already 
know that “Ellery Queen is the 
American detective story.” 


At all bookstores © $3.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Highlights 
in the History of the 
American Press 


edited by EDWIN H. FORD 
and EDWIN EMERY 


The articles collected in this 
volume present a vivid pano- 
rama of American journalistic 
history, from its antecedents 
in the English ballad singers 
to the mass circulation news- 
papers that we know today. 


Probably no other single force 
has played a greater role in 
the history of America than 
its newspapers. You can rec- 
ommend this book, therefore, 
to anyone who wants to know 
more about the American 
scene, past or present, since 
the history of the press tells, 
in large measure, the story of 
this country’s political, social, 
and economic development. 


Chosen for their readability 
and authenticity, the articles 
made available in this exciting 
new book appeared originally 
in a wide variety of magazines 
published over the past 100 
years. Among the authors are 
John Dos Passos, William 
Allen White, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Will Irwin, and Henry 


F. Pringle. 


398 pages $6.50 
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ited to double in brass by assum- 
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hysician in charge of the campus 
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e. Why, then, should directors 
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pposite direction, the executive 
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man struggling w 
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finest universities 
ago Columbia Ut 


maintaining the complex library 
Nevertheless, the pattern of one 
h two jobs continues to persist 
as countenanced at some of the 
f our country. A few months 
versity and the University of 
Minnesota annourged that their library schools 
would be separate from the library administra- 
tions and operates independently. The decisions 
should mark a st&> forward in the operation of 
these two famous Bhools 


The reason wht head librarians originally as- 
sumed the duties fpf directing library schools is 
subject to conjectu Early training for librarian- 
ship was primarily Bro ational and in the nature of 
apprentice work niversity faculties were reluc- 
tant to add the sub 4ct to their curriculum and were 
absolutely opposed tif any money was required to 
establish a library Yhool 

There was never much outside pressure for the 
establishment of brary schools. Head librarians 
naturally desired tr: tned personnel. Sometimes they 
were urged by cO Sagues to inaugurate training 
programs themselvs y Possibly some administrators 
were ambitious anc Zfelt that it would add to their 
prestige and status § they operated library schools 
in conjunction wit’ their libraries. Perhaps the 
early librarians did For have enough to do. Librar- 
ies were small and ‘%e operation of a library school 
could provide an Litlet for excess energy. But 
though libraries weit small, library staffs were also 
small, and it is har€ to believe that any librarian 
did not have enoug’ to do without taking on the 
added burden of runing a library school. 

There is an old saéing that “Those who can, do: 
those who can't tea Like so many other clever 
quotations, this one § noth untrue and unkind, but 
experience does my that a person cannot “do” 
and “teach” at the ¢me time. In short, a person 
cannot administer a xibrary and still have time to 
do a first class job pf teaching or of directing a 
library school. To s¥ect students, train them ade- 
quately, and then pl be them in positions is a time- 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


consuming and exacting responsibility deserving of 
full time and attention. 

Though the tendency is away from utilizing 
practicing librarians as directors of library schools, 
it is surprising how many librarians yearn to estab 
lish and conduct schools of their own. And they 
are so confident that they could do a better job in 
spare time than is now being done by library in 
structors who devote full time to the task! Library 
school faculties may not be doing all they should 
in the way of preparing future librarians but they 
are doing the best they can and a lot better than 
the untried could do. A graduate of a library school 
is not all at once a veteran performer. A consider 
able amount of training must always be done on the 
job All that a professional school can do is to 
provide some background and the basic knowledge 
that are essential for the proper development and 
ultimate success of its graduates. 

Besides the head librarians who are convinced 
that they could establish and operate better library 
schools, there are hundreds of librarians within the 
profession who are convinced that they would make 
excellent library school teachers. Perhaps they 
would, after they learned how. Little do they 
realize, however, how many hours are consumed in 
the preparation of good lectures, the assemblage of 
suitable visual aids, and the marking of papers: 
hours that could be utilized to better advantage in 
personal study and reading. Most librarians who 
have not taught would make mediocre instructors. 
After dispensing of their large stock of clichés, and 
small stock of wisdom and aphorisms, they would 
become discouraged and frustrated by the back 
breaking task of sound preparation. As for making 
enthusiastic class room presentations, teaching stu- 
dents, and inspiring them with zeal for the work 
that lies ahead of them, very few experienced teach- 
ers achieve such ends. Teaching is extremely diff- 
cult. That is why there is a shortage of good teach- 
ers to staff existing library schools. 

Whether more library schools are needed is not 
of immediate concern. It is important, however, 
that wherever they are, they should be divorced 
from library administration and assigned to their 
appropriate place in the’ academic hierarchy. The 
Columbia and Minnesota decisions are gratifying 
They indicate that training for librarianship is com- 
ing of age and gradually assuming its rightful place 
in the scheme of things. In the management of 
libraries and library schools, two heads are indeed 
better than one 


The Older Generation 


Grandpas and grandmas in Westminster, Eng 
land, have been organized into Darby and Joan 
Clubs. Many of the members reside in rest homes 
and are too feeble to visit a library. The Public 
Library of Westminster therefore provides weekly 
delivery service to all of the clubs. Fiction is more 
popular than nonfiction with Darby and Joan by 
a ratio of almost ten to one. 
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Woy yous 
vest pants 


ou can make 
this glamorous 
ILLUMINATED 
SHADOW BOX 

with 
AN OLD CARTON 


relates 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETT! 


changeable =-3- dimensional 


Tus GARDEN DISPLAY was made 
with Mitten's Letters and one of the 
background panels from MITTEN'S DIS 
PLAY MASTER #6! LIBRARY SET*- 

especially designed for libraries as a 
complete package for making modern 
eye-stopping signs. It comes in a cor 
rugated carton which you can easily 
convert into an attractive SHADOW 
BOX, with the simple instructions and 
illustrations we send you FREE! 


Librarians know there is MAGIC in 
Mitten’'s Letters! They give you distinc 
tive signs at your fingertips—quickly 

inexpensively, They're the perfect an 
swer to all library sign-making problems 


*MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER #61- 
699 assorted ''Pinbak" letters and num 
erals 34” to 2” high: 4 background 
Display Panels. All can be used over 
and over. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of Bulletin D-101 
“How to Make A Shadow Box Display With An Old Carton” 


Library Display Service Dept. W-! 
Redlands 3, California, or 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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MORE AND MORE .JNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBI‘ARIANS ARE ADOPTING 


JONES BOOE.-A-DAY SERIES 


of objective multiple-choice fests 


THE LARGES* AND BEST FILE 
OF BOOK TESTS IN AMERICA! 


Brief « 


Teacher-made, at the ,ate of one book a school- 
day, from among thove listed in the Standard 
H.S. Catalog, N.C.T.E. lists, Children’s Catalog, 
and other recognized },ook-selection tools. 


Far e Accurate 


Endorsed by thousan‘s of enthusiastic users: 
teachers, librarians an! students. One copy of 
the legibly mimeograp'-ed test can be used over 
and over, taking three minutes to answer, 20 
seconds to correct. 

Catalogue of 3500 recommended titles will be 
sent on receipt of 25c, which is credited on first 
purchase of 100 or more tests. Prices: 7c each, 
or $6 per hundred, or $50 per thousand different 
tests. 


STIMULATE THE READING HABIT 


Adopt JONES BOOK TESTS in Your School 
Box 41 . Hill City, South Dakota 











Revolving READING 
STAND 
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Alternate 
Reference 
Work - - 


Great help when alternate reference is being made 
from one book to another, as in language study, 
co-ordination and verification of facts, addresses, 
etc. Sturdily made of plated steel. Takes a load 
up to 6 lbs. each side. Dismantles to fit 10” x 
10” x 2” space when not used. Prepaid, $6.95; 
without swinging arm, $6.55. Fully guaranteed. 


Hare da SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept. 101 
5443 Warwick Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Ss. L. A. 
Aviation Subject Headings .. 1949 $1.75 
Brief for Corporation Libra- 

WE ak ca canna deed eke save 1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Sub- 

ject Headings List. Loan 

Collection of SLA Rev. Ed. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward a Spe- 

cial Library Glossary. 

Second Edition .......... 1950 $1.25 
Correlation Index Document 

Series & PB Reports ..... 1953 $10.00 
Creation & Development of an 

Insurance Library. Third 

Revised Edition .......... 1949 $2.00 
Cumulated Index to SPECIAL 

LIBRARIES, Vol. 1-13 1910-22 $1.00 

Vol. 14-17 1923-26 50 
Annual Indexes, Vol. 18 
1927 to date, ........ Each 25 
Directory of Special Libraries 1953 $10.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the 

Pere woes 1950 $1.75 
Nicknames of American Ci ities, 

Towns and Villages Past 

and Present ..... 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bib- 

liography of Scientific & 

Industrial Reports, 

Vol. 1-10 ; 1949 $10.00 
Our L ibrary (Visual Presen- 

NE ccinclvesdadadbadvis 1953 $10.00 
SLA Directory of Members 1951 $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of 

Subject Headings in Social 

Work and Public Welfare 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor 

Statistics Rev. Ed. ....... 1953 $2.00 
Special Libraries Association 

1950 Transactions ........ 1951 $5.00 
Subject Headings for Aero- 

nautical Engineering 

Libraries ................ 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Their 

Organization and Manage- 

ROE seven tecdusesissssce ee Oe 
OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 

published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.00 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 
SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX, published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 
\ 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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— Royalty-Free Plays Jor Young People — 


Just published! 





HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PROGRAMS by Aileen Fisher 

A varied collection of health and safety plays, skits, group readings, recitations and songs 
for boys and girls. This material by a noted children’s author is ideally suited to class- 
room and assembly programs on these important subjects. 
Middle and Lower Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 

Twelve sparkling new comedies by a well-known author of stories for young people. Crisp 
dialogue and entertaining situations will delight actors and audiences. This book will be a 
boon to teachers and drama directors, as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand 
Junior High and High School 193 pages; $2.50 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
A new collection of holiday plays by these talented authors. Contains new plays for all the 
“special days,”” including such occasions as Election Day, Book Week, etc. Tradition and 
fun are combined in these plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern teen-agers. 


Junior High and High School 


442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 


A treasury of classroom and assembly material 


plays, poems, skits, group readings and 


recitations. The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanced and 


effective holiday programs 
Middle and Lower Grades 


Holiday Plays for Teen-Agers + 
by HELEN LouIseE MILLER 
Junior High and High School 

355 pages; $3.50 
Plays for Great Occasions 
by GRAHAM DuBois 
Junior High and High School 

371 pages; $3.50 
Modern Comedies for Young 
Players + 
by Mitprep Hark and Noet McCQuEEN 
Junior High and High School 

373 pages; $3.50 
Christmas Plays for Young 
Actors + 
edited by A. S. BURACK 
Lower Grades through Junior High 

264 pages; $2.75 
100 Plays for Children + * 


edited by A. S. BURACK 
Middle and Lower Grades 886 pages; $4.75 





Flexible casts and simple staging 


374 pages; $3.50 


Little Plays for Little Players + 
edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 
Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 


Radio Plays for Young People + * 
by Water HACKETT 
Junior High and High School 

277 pages; $2.75 


Career Plays for Young People * 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Junior High and High School 
342 pages; $3.50 


On Stage for Teen-Agers + * 
by HELEN Louse MILLER 


Junior High and High School 
432 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for Special Days + * 
by Mitprep Hark and Nort McQueen 
Middle and Lower Grades 397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young People. Sample copy on request.) 








— PLAYS. INC.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. —— 
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Awards 







The recipient of the fousth annual award of the 
Detroit Public Library Stafs Memorial and Fellow- 
ship Association is Maud Kayne of the technology 
department of Detroit Pub!;c Library. The award, 
given in recognition of outstanding service for a 
period of ten years or mot«, consists of $500 and 
two months leave of absenc:.. Miss Payne, who has 
been a member of the Detriit Public Library staff 
for almost forty years, served as a member of the 
committee which prepared the Union List of Serials 
in Metropolitan Detroit in , 946 

Les Paimes Academiques has awarded its medal 
to Ruth McBirney in recogn:tion of her seven years 
service as librarian in the An,erican Library in Paris 

Winners in the annual j;terature contest spon 
sored by the Commonwealth Club of California for 
the best writing by Califorgia authors have been 
announced. The winners of yold medals are, in fic- 
tion, H. L. Davis for his Winds of Morning, and 
in nonfiction, Walton Bean for Boss Ruef's San 
Francisco. Silver medal wigners are: in poetry, 
Stanton A. Coblentz for Tirye’s Travelers; among 
juvenile books, Rutherford G. Montgomery for 
Wapiti the Elk; in the categsry of books unclassi 
fied as to subject matter, Frank Cameron for Cott- 
rell: Samaritan of Science, \lorence McGehee for 
Please Excuse Johnny; and Niell C. Wilson for 
The Nine Brides and Granny Hite 

On the basis of her book, fornado Jones, Trella 
Lamson Dick received the ;Charles W. Follett 
Award of gold medal and $4,000 for a fiction or 
nonfiction juvenile book 

The Texas Institute of Letteys has granted $2,425 
in literary awards. The $1.00 Carr P. Collins 
Award for the best Texas bock of the year went to 
Walter Prescott Webb for !iis book, The Great 
Frontier. The Summerfield G Roberts Award of 
the Sons of the Republic of Tras, also $1,000, was 
given to Chris Emmett for SA jnghai Pierce: a Fair 
Likeness, which was judged th best book of Texas 
history. For the best fiction ky a Texan, Madison 
Cooper received the $250 McMurray Bookshop 
Award for Sironia, Texas. Tse Poetry Award of 
$100, given by A. Harris and ‘Company of Dallas, 
for the best book of poems piiblished by a Texan, 
was awarded to Robert Lee Biothers for The Hid 
den Harp. Charlotte Baker wa, the recipient of the 
Cokesbury Book Store Award « f $50 for Magic for 
Mary M, as the best Texas j«venile book of the 
year. Winner of the Dallas Miiseum of Fine Arts 
Award of $25 for book design was the University 
of Texas Press for Life on the Texas Range with 
photographs by Erwin E. Smith gnd text by J. Evetts 
Haley. 


The third quarterly C heistop!\ r awards for 1953 


have been announced, with aa award going to 
Charles A. Lindbergh for his look, The Spirit of 
St. Louts. 

Mary Norton's The Borrewers, which was 


awarded the Carnegie Medal in Ungland as the out- 
standing children’s book of 195°, has recently been 
published in this country 
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‘The Way of the Four Winds,’ with text and 
photographs by Yrjo Kokko, which was awarded 
the Grand Literary Prize of the Finnish State in 
1949, has been tentatively scheduled for 4 ony 
by Putnam this month. Translated by Naomi Wal- 
ford, it is a picture of human and animal life in 
Lapland, with 99 photographs taken by naturalist 
and anthropologist Kokko. 

Carl Sandburg’s autobiographical Always the 
Young Strangers has been selected by the Tamiment 
Institute for receipt of its annual $500 award for 
the book which best helps “focus attention upon 
individual contributions to the maintenance of the 
Ame rican heritage of freedom.’ 

“The Psychology of the Criminal Act and Punish- 
ment’ by Gregory Zilboorg has been awarded the 
second Isaac Ray Award. The award was estab 
lished in 1952 by the American Psychiatric Associ 
ation “in memory of a great American psychiatrist.” 
Dr. Zilboorg's book is scheduled for spring publi 
cation. 

Louise Hall Tharp’s book, Until Victory 
Mann and Mary Peabody, has been selected by the 
National Education Association as “the 
portant book of 1953 

The International Fantasy Award winners for 
1953, announced in England, are: in nonfiction, 
L. Sprague de Camp and Willy Ley, coauthors of 
Lands Beyond; in fiction, Clifford D. Simak, author 
of City. 

The American Political Science Association re 
cently presented its Wilson Award to Clinton Ros 
siter for Seedtime of the Republic and its Roosevelt 
Award to Mulford Q. Sibley and Philip E. Jacob 


for Conscription of Conscience 


Horace 


most im 


The annual Putnam Prize at the University of 
North Carolina has been awarded for the first time 
to Doris Betts for her collection of short stories. 
“The Gentle Insurrection,” scheduled for spring 
publication. The prize of $2,000 is offered through 
the English Department of the University of North 
Carolina for the best fiction or nonfiction manu 
script submitted by undergraduates and graduates 
during the academic year. 

Included in Miss Betts’ collection is “Mr. Shawn 
and Father Scott,’ the short story which earlier won 
a $500 prize in Mademoiselle magazine's College 
Fiction Contest 


OBITUARIES 


October 22. Lita May CHAPMAN, for many years 
director of the Birmingham, Alabama, Public Li 
brary; in her sleep; in Macon, Georgia. Miss Chap 
man went to Birmingham in 1909, engaged to cata 
log the books of the city library, then operating 
under the City Board of Education, and was asked 
to remain as head librarian. During the next thirty- 
eight years she participated in every sort of activity 
that would promote the library, which in the begin 
ning received no money from the city. When the 
library was removed from board of education juris 
diction, Miss Chapman became its first director, 
serving subsequently as assistant director and again 
later as director, the position she held at her retire- 
ment in 1947. Under her the library system grew 
to its present twelve branches and 165 stations in 
Jefferson County. Since her retirement, she had 


(Continued on page 394) 
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CHECK THESE 


BUDGET $AVERS FOR 1954 


They preserve the life of your library 
materials. They save time and money. 





























® PLASTI-KLEER Deluxe Binders 


Da’ = » PS, onver Now for immediate 
"ie 


delivery. See our new CATALOG 
INDUSTRIES , 
for complete information and 
prices. 
Trade Marks: “PLASTI-KLEER” — “PLASTI-LAC” 
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engaged in work for Wesleyan College at Macon, 
her alma mater 


October 27. Ropert C. ALDREDGE, librarian of the 
United States Weather Bureau Library and widely 
known in this country and abroad in the field of 
meteorological literature. Mr. Aldredge represented 
the United States on the Commission of Bibliog- 
raphy and Publications of the International Meteor- 
ological Organization and at the time of his death 
was serving in a similar capacity for the World 
Meteorological Organization. 


November 1. DortcH CAMPBELL, retired news- 
paper editor and free-lance writer; after a long ill- 
ness; in Clarksdale, Mississippi; seventy-three. Mr. 
Campbell was author of several books, including 
How to Solve Your Problems by Prayer 


November 2. Roya Brown, who wrote fiction 
for Cosmopolitan magazine for twenty-five years; 
in Plymouth, New Hampshire; sixty-seven. He was 
also the author of two novels 


November 2. EmMite CAMMAERTS, Belgian writer, 
scholar, professor, art critic, and translator who 
had made his home in England for more than forty 
years; professor of Belgian studies and institutions 
at the University of London for many years; in 
Radlett, Hertfordshire, England. Besides verse and 
verse plays, Professor Cammaerts had written art 
criticism and had published more than twenty books 
on a wide variety of subjects. Upon This Rock and 
The Flower of Grass, written after the death of his 
son in the Royal Air Force, set down his medita- 
tions upon death and the meaning c. existence and 
recorded his conversion from agnosticism to an ac- 
ceptance of the Christian faith. His other works 
include: Les Bellini, an essay in art criticism; Al- 
bert of Belgium; The Poetry of Nonsense; Belgian 
Poems; The Childhood of Christ, as Seen by the 
Primitive Masters; New Belgian Poems; Belgium 
from the Roman Invasion to the Present Day; The 
Treasure House of Belgium; The Prisoner at Lae- 
ken; Messines and Other Poems; The Seven Vir- 
tues and G. K Chesterton; The Peace That Was 
Left; Rubens, Painter and Diplomat. Professor 
Cammaerts also translated into the French four vol- 
umes of John Ruskin and a volume by G. K. 
Chesterton. 


November 4, ELizABeTH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE, one 
of the nation’s wealthiest women and an interna- 
tionally known patron of chamber music; after two 
weeks’ hospitalization; in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; eighty-nine. For many years, Mrs, Coolidge 
devoted her time and her fortune to varied musical 
projects, including the Berkshire Festivals of Cham- 
ber Music. One outstanding benefaction was her 
gift to the Library of Congress in 1925-—a $600,000 
endowment for the extension of its work and crea- 
tion of a chamber music auditorium. The gift 
brought about legislation making private gifts to 
the national library possible. 


November 4. EuGene A. GILMore, president 
emeritus of the State University of Iowa; following 
a period of ill health which began last spring; in 
lowa City, lowa; eighty-two. Widely known as an 
educator and lawyer, Dr. Gilmore was the author 
of a book on the law of partnership and editor of a 
collection of cases on partnership, both widely used 
as texts in Jaw schools. He also edited a fifteen- 
volume law encyclopedia, Modern American Law. 
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November 4. JANET FREDERICA MELVAIN, direc- 
tor emeritus of the Bloomfield, New Jersey, Public 
Library, where she had served as director for 
twenty-eight years before her retirement last year; 
of a coronary thrombosis; in Bloomfield; seventy 
Miss Melvain became director of the Bloomfield 
library two months after its establishment by public 
referendum in 1924. In this post, she organized a 
bookmobile, a traveling library, and free film pro- 
grams, and set up a program to service convalescent 
homes and homes for the aged. Earlier, she was 
cataloger at the New York Public Library, librarian 
of the American Social Hygiene Association, and 
executive librarian of the National Health Library 
in New York. She was a member of many library 
groups. 

November 5. DorotHy WALWORTH CROWELL, 
author, lecturer, and radio commentator; of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage; on a train near Fort Dodge, Kan- 
sas, while en route from California to her home in 
Chappaqua, New York; fifty-three. Mrs. Crowell, 
who wrote under the name of Dorothy Walworth, 
was the wife of Merle Crowell, senior editor of the 
Reader's Digest. She was the author of many short 
stories and articles and nine novels, the most recent 
Nicodemus, a best seller when it came out in 1946 
Faith of Our Fathers, her first novel, was published 
when the author was twenty-three. Among her 
other books were Pride of the Town, Chickens 
Come Home to Roost, The Glory and the Parlour, 
They Thought They Could Buy It, Reno Fever, and 
Rainbow at Noon. Her Feast of Reason, published 
in 1941, was said to be based on her experiences 
while dean of curriculum and English literature at 
Briarcliff Junior College. 


November 5. HARRY A. MARMER, former assistant 
chief of the Division of Tides and Currents of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, who had won recogni- 
tion as an expert in the fields of tides, currents, and 
related oceanographic subjects; after a long illness; 
in Washington, D.C. ; sixty-eight. Mr. Marmer was 
the author of two standard works in his field, The 
Tide and The Sea, and of a number of bureau pub- 
lications. His publications on oecanography have 
been used by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in cases involving riparian rights. 


November 6. Davip HINSHAW, author, lecturer, 
retired publicist, and a prominent figure in Repub 
lican national politics for many years; of a heart 
attack; in West Chester, Pennsylvania. Mr. Hin 
shaw, one of the nation’s foremost public relations 
counsels, was noted for his biographies of former 
president Hoover, the late William Allen White 
and others. His books include: Stop, Look and 
Listen, an exploration of the problems of American 
railroads; Sowing the Wind; The Home Front, 
Journalism—T oday's Third Estate; Political Party 
Platforms; An Experiment in Friendship; Rufus 
Jones: Master Quaker; Take Up Thy Bed and 
Walk, an account of the work of rehabilitating 
cripples; Heroic Finland; Sweden, Champion of 
Peace; and Alli and the Wishing Rock, a collection 
of stories he told his children. Mr. Hinshaw had 
served as secretary of the Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial Library Fund. 


November 6. THe Rev. Dr. Harris ELLiotr 

Kirk, a former moderator of the General Assembly 

of the Presbyterian Church in the United States and 

a widely known author and lecturer on religion; 

after suffering from a heart ailment; while taking 
(Continued on page 396) 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Here are books you'll recommend to chil- 
dren with assurance of the approval of 
both parents and teachers. 


New! BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—McCall 
The first book of a new 


series of easy-to-read sto- 
ries with wide appeal. The 
) big, jolly Button family 
cares more for fun than 
~ style, so Bucky's life is full 
of exciting adventure 


BUCKY BUTTON—Easy 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of 
other peoples is important. In story form, 
these new books bring the postwar life of 
other people to a child's viewpoint. For 
12 to 14 year olds. Illustrated in color. 
KISH OF INDIA 
Comfort 
Mysterious India 
ALPINE PATHS 
Comfort 
Switzerland stories 1.68 
FOREST AND FIORDS 
Bailey 
Stories of Northern 
Surope 1.68 
TEMPLE TOWN TO 
TOKYO. Comfort 
Japanese life 


primer. 


(New) 


$1.68 


1.68 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 
For youngsters who live and breathe cow- 
boy life, these easy-to-read books capture 
the flavor of the West. Nor is there any- 
thing ‘‘dude’’ about Cowboy Sam or his ad- 
ventures. Colotfully illustrated by Jack 
Merryweather. 
COWBOY SAM 


(6yr. olds) 


$1.28 
COWBOY 
POUKY 


AND | 


(6 yr. olds) (New) 
COWBOY SAM AND 
FREDDY 


1.28 


(6 & 7 yrs.) . -» 1.82 
COWBOY SAM AND 

SHORTY 

(6 & 7 yrs.) (New) . 
COWBOY SAM AND 

THE RODEO 

yrs.) 

COWBOY SAM AND 

THE FAIR (New) 

(7 & 8 yrs.) 
COWBOY SAM AND 

THE RUSTLERS— 
(8 to 10 yrs.) 1.68 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Bottle 


A series of whimsical stories about every 
day happenings that charm the youngsters. 
Graded vocabulary. Illustrated in color. 

JERRY (Preprimer) ‘ a= $1.28 
JERRY GOES RIDING (6 yr. olds) 12 
JERRY GOES FISHING (6-7 yrs.) oo aa 
JERRY ON A PICNIC (7-8 yrs.) New 1.60 
JERRY AT THE CIRCUS (8-9 yrs.) .. 1.60 


Get complete description of these and many 
other Good Books for Children’s Reading—sci- 
ence, biography, travel, character building, ad- 
venture, social studies. Ask for Catalog GB354. 
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HOBBIES 


build circulation 


Indexes and Indexing 
by Robert L. Collison 
An index makes any collection more valu 
able. How to index books, records, sheet 
music, correspondence, films, etc. $2.50 


Work of the Modern Potier 
by George W. Digby 
The technique of artistic creation in clay 
with many photographs and biographies 
of the outstanding British potters of the 
past 30 years $3.50 


Ship Recognition, Warships 
by Laurence Dunn 
Over 200 photographs and drawings of 
the ships of the North Atlantic Treaty 
powers $2.56 
Flags, Funnels and Hull Colors 
by Colin Stewart 
The flags and markings of 460 shipping 
companies in color for model makers or 
identification $1.50 


Liners and Their Recognition 
by Laurence Dunn 
An encyclopedia of the world’s passenger 
liners with a photograph of every ship 
over 10,000 tons $2 50 


Beauty of Sail 
by Frank and Keith Beken 
100 sparkling photographs 
majestic urgency of sailing yachts 
A Dictionary of Antiques 
by Sheila Stuart 
An illustrated guide to distinguishing 
features and identification of furniture, 
pottery, china, glass, silver, and pewter 
$5.00 


record the 


$10.00 


Peepshow Into Paradise 
by Lesley Gordon 
The colorful history of 2000 years of 
children’s toys. <A fascinating book for 
parents and educators as well as _ the 
growing number of collectors $6.00 


English Furniture, the Georgian Period 
by Margaret Jourdain and F. Rose 
An informed commentary with 172 bril 
liant photographs $12.50 
Collecting Butterflies and Moths 
by Ian Harman 
Equipment, attraction, preservation, care 
of collection, rearing $2.00 
Natural History 
by Charles Tate Regan 
1100 photographs and thorough text on 
mammals, birds, fish, insects, and rep 
tiles $12.50 


All books mailed "on approval.” 
Order from your regular dealer or 


John de Graff, Inc. 


64 West 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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a nap; in Baltimore, Maryland; eighty-one. Dr. 
Kirk, who served as pastor of Baltimore's Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church for fifty-two years, was 
the author of at least eight books with spiritual 
themes, the last of which, A Design for Living, 
was published in 1939. He also wrote many maga- 
zine articles 


November 6. Heten H. Morrow, retired librar 
ian; in Philadelphia. Miss Morrow served with the 
free library system of Philadelphia for forty years 
until her retirement in 1952. She was formerly 
head librarian of the Oak Lane branch. She had 
been honored by the B'nai B'rith for her work in 
promoting tolerance 


November 7. Mervin L. LANg, New York insur- 
ance broker and author of several books on life in 
surance salesmanship; after a long illness; in New 
York City; fifty-nine. Mr. Lane's books included 
Successful Practice of Insurance, How to Sell Life 
Insurance, and How to Multiply Your Life Insur 
ance Sales 


November 7. Nina N. SELIVANOVA of Valley Cot- 
tage, New York, author and translator; after an 
illness of several months; in Cold Spring, New 
York. Mrs. Selivanova, a Russian emigré, was the 
author of three books, Life and Art of Nicholas 
Roerich, Russia's Women, and Dining and Wining 
in Old Russia, and had translated several works into 
English from Russian and French 


IVAN BUNIN, Russian novelist who 
1934; of a 


November 8. 
won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
heart attack; in Paris; eighty-three. A native of 
Voronezh, Russia, Mr. Bunin fled his homeland 
after the communist revolution and lived as an exile 
in France. Early in his career, he made a name as 
a poet. His novels later depicted mostly peasant life 
and the decline of the landed class, to which he had 
belonged. He is best known to Americans for his 
famous short story, “The Gentleman from San 
Francisco,’ which was published in this country in 
1923 with some of his other short stories. Among 
his most notable works are: The Village (1907) 
which made his name internationally known; his 
autobiography, The Well of Days; Grammar of 
Love; Mitya’s Love; Tolstoy's Liberation. Memo 
ries and Portraits, his memoirs and last work, was 
published in this country in 1951. In 1903, his 
translations into Russian of works of Byron, Long 
fellow, and Tennyson won him the Pushkin Prize 
Early in his life, Mr. Bunin served for a time as a 
librarian and court statistician in the city of Pol 
tava 


DEKOVEN Bowen, life-long 
humanitarian who sponsored Jane Addams’ Hull 
House settlement work; in Chicago; ninety. Mrs 
Bowen, active in charitable social work for more 
than sixty years, was often called “the social con 
science of Chicago.’ She was the author of several 
books, most of them on sociological subjects. Open 
Windows, published in 1946, was a reminiscence, 
largely of her association with Jane Addams 


November 9. Loutst 


November 9. JAMES THOMAS CoTTON Nog, poet 
laureate of Kentucky; after a heart attack; in Bev 
erly Hills, California; eighty-nine. A University of 
Kentucky professor for thirty years and the author 
of eight volumes of poetry, Mr. Noe was named 
poet laureate of his native state by its legislature 
in 1926. His books include The Loom of Life, The 
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Blood of Rachel, Lincoln and Twenty Other Poems, 
and The Valleys of Parnassus. 


November 9. E.pripGe WoopMAN PALMER of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, president of the Kingsport 
Press, contract book manufacturers; apparently of a 
heart attack; in New York City; sixty-six. Having 
earlier served as deputy director of the printing and 
publishing division of the War Production Board 
Mr. Palmer was commissioned a colonel in the 
Army in 1943 and placed in charge of the planning, 
production, and distribution of Army training lit- 
erature, official documents, and printed supplies 
Chairman of the Kingsport Public Library and of 
the textbook standards and specifications committee 
of the Book Manufacturers Institute, Mr. Palmer 
was the author of: A Course in Bookbinding for 
Vocational Training; Production Records for Book 
Manufacturing Plants; and Kingsport, the Planned 
Industrial City. 


November 9. DyLaN THomas, Welsh poet and 
one of the major poets of the last twenty years; of 
encephalopathy, a disease of the brain; while in 
New York City to discuss with the composer, Igor 
Stravinsky, plans for an opera for which he was to 
write the lyrics; thirty-nine. Often called the “mod 
ern Keats,’ Mr. Thomas established his reputation 
as a poet almost overnight with the publication, in 
1933, of a slim volume, Esghteen Poems. Two years 
later, a volume of twenty-five additional poems ap 
peared. Turning to prose in 1939, he wrote a group 
of surrealistic stories entitled The Map of Love. In 
1940, he drew on his youthful years for a collection 
of autobiographical boyhood sketches called Por 
trait of the Artist as a Young Dog. After World 
War II came his principal verse works: New Poems 
in 1942; Deaths and Entrances in 1946; and In 
Country Sleep in 1952. In the United States, his 
collected poems were reissued in 1946 and 1953 
In addition to frequent radio scripts, Mr. Thomas 
wrote a few film scenarios and a play, Under Mil 
Wood, produced in New York last May. His voice, 
“as booming and resourceful as a cathedral organ, 
was well known to lecture audiences in the United 
States and to listeners of recordings of his works 


November 10. EDMOND ByRNE HACKETT of Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, founder and president of the 
Brick Row Book Shop in New York City; a dealer 
in rare books, and an authority on the subject; in 
Somerville, New Jersey; seventy-four. Mr. Hack 
ett, who was one of the first directors of the Yale 
University Press, was a consultant to a number of 
university libraries. In 1936, he served as chairman 
of the New Jersey State Library Commission 


November 11. GERSHOM Baber, author, play 
wright and journalist who wrote in Hebrew, Yid 
dish, Polish, and German; after a brief illness; in 
New York City; eighty-five. Born in Poland, the 
son of a Yiddish writer, Mr. Bader founded the 
Taghlat, the first Yiddish daily newspaper in Aus 
tria, early in the century. For seventeen years, until 
1912—the year of his arrival in the United States 

he had annually published, edited, and contributed 
to Bader’s Folks’ Calendar, an almanac. He also 
wrote Hebrew textbooks, a collection of Bible sto 
ries, and was the author of short stories, sketches 
allegories, historical monographs, and numerous 
plays. Two of his most successful dramatic works 
both produced here, were “In the Cellar’ and “The 
Rabbi's Melody,” an operetta for which he wrote 
the libretto. Mr. Bader was the author, also, of 
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: Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving 
drawers, Spanning every other range aisle, 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 
steel shelving, or by making complete 
installation for new buildings. Drawers 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable 
with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 


( * Trade Mark) 


W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING - MULTI-TIER 2 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


OK OK OK OK OK KOK OK OK Ok Ok 


for Libraries 


for Spring 





EAT, THINK AND 
BE SLENDER 


By Leonid Kotkin, M.D. An important new ap 
proach to the ever-present problem of obesity 

revealing how the mind and emotions rule 
weight With new, common-sense “eat-all-you 
want” diets L.C. #54-6454 March 12 $2.95 


THE OUTDOOR 
PICTURE COOKBOOK 


By Bob Jones. 154 photographs, 66 drawings 
and diagrams show everything the outdoors 
man needs to know about cooking: step-by- 
step recipes, fire building, equipment, packing, 
ete L.C. $54-64 March 26 $2.95 


THE TECHNIQUES OF 
CREATIVE THINKING 


How to Use Your Ideas 


to Achieve Success 
By Robert P. Crawford, author of Think for 
Yourself. Sure-fire ways to organize and de 
velop successful, creative ideas—by a Univer- 
sity of Nebraska professor whose creative 
thinking course has helped thousands 
L.C. $54-645¢ April 9 $3.95 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


By Lester L. Coleman, M.D. A famous surgeon 
gives scientific, tested ways for understanding 
and conquering fear—-fear of illness, disease, 
loss of usefulness, failure in business and 
personal relationships 

L.C. $54-6457 April 23 $3.95 


PETER HUNT’S 
CAPE COD COOKBOOK 


By Peter Hunt, author of Peter Hunt's Hou 
to-Do-lt Book. Luscious, favorite recipes from 
one of America’s most colorful regions. Lav 
ishly illustrated with charming drawings 

L.C. 954-6458 May 1 $5.00 


TELL ME, DOCTOR 


The Modern Woman’s Medical Guide 
By Henry B. Safford, M.D., author of The IJnti 
mate Problems of Women Again available 
through book trade channels—the book on 
which the famous Ladies’ Home Journal series 
has been based 

L.C. $54-6459 Published $3.95 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 

In Canada: McClelland & Stewart, Ltd. 
25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 
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Our Spiritual Heroes, a three-volume work pub- 
lished in this country in the 1930's, and Wisdom 
and Philosophy, which appeared in 1955. The first 
volume of his uncompleted autobiography was re- 
cently published in Yiddish in Buenos Aires. 


November 11. Ices Bropy, writer on food and 
author of Gone With the Windsors, a recently pub- 
lished book about the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, in San Francisco, California; fifty-four. Mr. 
Brody was on the editorial staff of Park East maga- 
zine in New York and was former food columnist 
for Esquire. A former Hungarian cavalry officer, he 
had been writing in this country for seventeen years 
and was the author of On the Tip of My Tongue 
and 7 he Colony. 


November 11. Louts GINZBERG, one of the world’s 
leading authorities on the Talmud and professor at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary; after a brief ill- 
ness; in New York City; seventy-nine. A native of 
Russia who came to the United States in 1899, h 
was working at his death on the fourth volume of 
his Commentary on the Talmud of Jerusalem, a 
work on Jewish law and ethics in Palestine in the 
third and fourth centuries. Another important 
work was his seven-volume Legends of the Jews, a 
compilation of narrative material arising from the 
Old Testament. Dr. Ginzberg also wrote: Students, 
Scholars and Saints, a collection of his lectures; 
The Geonim and Their Halakic Writings; Geni- 
zah Studies; Studies into the Origin of the Mish 
nah, and several pamphlets. He edited Yerushalmi 
Fragments 


November 11. KATHARINE HILL, author; in Coco- 
nut Grove, Florida; sixty-eight. Miss Hill was the 
author of several novels and mysteries, the latest 
of which, Rome Is the World, was published in 


1951, 


November 11. FRANK Jewett MATHER, JR., one 
of the nation’s leading art scholars and former di- 
rector of the Museum of Historic Art at Princeton 
University; after a short illness; in Princeton, New 
Jersey; eighty-five. Dr. Mather had won worldwide 
attention as an art critic and historian through his 
books and contributions to newspapers and maga- 
zines. The former include: Homer Martin, Poet in 
Landscape; The Collectors; Estimates in Art; The 
Portraits of Dante; A History of Italian Painting; 
Ulysses in Ithaca; Modern Painting; The American 
Spirit in Art; Estimates in Art (second series); 
Concerning Beauty; Venetian Painters, and West- 
ern European Painting of the Renaissance. 


November 16. Marcus Morpecat Coun, jurist; 
president for thirty years of the Swiss Mizrachi, 
an organization linked with the Zionist movement; 
in Ascona, Pessin, Switzerland; sixty-two. Dr. 
Cohn, who, in the last decade and a half, helped 
thousands of persecuted European Jews to reach 
the United States and Israel, was the author of a 
standard work on diverse weights in the Bible and 
another about the rights of the poor and the 
orphans in the Bible and the Talmud. 


November 16. Rasst Hirsh DAcHowiTz, noted 
rabbinical scholar and an authority on Jewish law; 
rabbi of Congregation Agudath Achim Anshei Li- 
bovitz and senior rabbi of the Brownsville section 
of Brooklyn; in Brooklyn; sixty-four. Rabbi Dach- 
owitz wrote many articles and two volumes of 
homiletics 
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November 17. StstER Mary DE PAUL, a Maty- 
knoll sister; educator, and administrator; after an 
illness of several months; in Ossining, New York; 
sixty-two. Dean of Maryknoll Teachers College 
from 1931 to 1946, Sister Mary de Paul, the former 
Claire I. Cogan, returned last year from her previ- 
ous work in Hawaii to work on a book. Another 
book, Through Troubled Waters, was published in 
1947. 

November 19. ReaR ADMIRAL RICHARD DRACE 
Wuite of New York City, retired officer of the 
United States Navy; author, and inventor of sev- 
eral gunnery improvement mechanisms; after an ill- 
ness of several weeks; in Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
eighty. Admiral White's writings include With 
the Russian Fleet at Tsushima; Leadership; The 
Constant Bearing, Its Theory and Practice; and 
other works on naval topics. 

November 20. NATHANIEL W. BARNES, former 
executive secretary of the Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers and lecturer in the School 
of Business and University Extension of Columbia 
University; after a long illness; in New York City; 
sixty-nine. Mr. Barnes was the author of How to 
Teach Business Correspondence, Manual of Busi- 
ness Communication, Business Writing Manual, 
Management Engineering—A Vocational Mono- 
graph; coauthor of The Art of Writing English, 
Marketing Management, and Business Letters; and 
wrote articles on business letters and management 
counsel 

November 20. Paut JoseErF NEUMANN, librarian 
of the University Heights Library of New York 
University; after a long illness; in New York City; 
fifty-two. Mr. Neumann, whose association with 
New York University began in its Washington 
Square College library in 1945, was a former prac- 
ticing attorney in Vienna, his birthplace, where he 
had received a Doctor of Jurisprudence degree from 
the university. 

November 20. FRANK D. WHALEN, educator; as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in New York 
City; sixty. Dr. Whalen had written and collabo- 
rated on a number of textbooks, including Nelson's 
Junior English and City Junior Mathematics. 
November 21. KENNETH WHITE, playwright and 
poet; of a brain ailment; in New York City; forty- 
seven. Mr. White's last work to be seen on stage 
was his one-act play, Freight, which was given in 
1949. During the ‘forties, he dramatized two 
novels, The Visitor and The Lady Who Came to 
Stay, both of which were given Broadway produc- 
tions. Earlier, Mr. White wrote two volumes of 
poetry, An Array for One and October Vigil. 
November 23. Sir PHiLip WIGHAM RICHARDSON, 
British shipbuilder and former Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament; in Weybridge, Surrey, England; 
eighty-eight. An ardent rifleman, Sir Philip, whose 
autobiography, It Happened to Me, was published 
last year, was a veteran competitor in British cham- 
pionship rifle matches. He captained British Olym- 
pic rifle teams and trained snipers for the British 
Army during World War I and was the author of 
Exterior Ballistics and Systems and Chances. 


November 26. Str Ivor ALGERNON ATKINS, dis- 
tinguished musician, collaborator of Sir Edward 
Elgar, author of several books; in Worcester, Eng- 
land; eighty-three. Sir Ivor's writings include The 
Organists of Worcester Cathedral, An Investiga- 
tion of Two Amglo-Saxon Kalendars, and The 
Worcester Psalter. 
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THRILL TO THE STIRRING AND AUTHENTIC 
STORY OF THE RISE OF A GREAT NATION 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 magnificent volumes embracing over 11,500 clear and historically ac- 
curate pictures, with related text. Double-starred as especially recommended 
in Wilson’s “Standard Catalog for High School Libraries.” This widely 
acclaimed reference is a basic essential for the modern library. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


A vital and important new series of documentary filmstrips reconstructing, 
through source material, 30 significant phases of our Country's rise to a 
position of world leadership. Each unit accompanied by fully-illustrated 
Teacher's Guide. 


Write for descriptive circulars on THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 15 vols., and 
THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS, 30 units. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 














Are You Storing 
Periodicals This Way? 


Here’s how they can be arranged 
at very low cost by using Gaylords’ 
Magic-Mend and new Case Binders. 


/ Magic-Mend now packaged in 
4 new 8 oz. plastic bottle with ap- 
plicator top — $1.95 postpaid. 


Gaylord 6108. INC. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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907 * SERVICE... ON © THE © Do, 


offers a 


thrifty, versatile kit of 
MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 


specially selected 
for libraries! 


aii ireee 


aecaeees 


ae 


This popular Demco assortment is the !i- 
brarian's established favorite! The handy, 
compact storage box contains a full font 
of 233 (144") Tempar letters and nu- 
merals, complete with illustros, display 
panels, and guide rule. Use over and over. 


DEMCO SUPPLIES ALL 
MOUNTING MATERIALS 


Demco offers six other Mitten type faces 
in both sanded and pin-back styles. For 
temporary mounting use Demco Display 
Panels, or mount with Demco Bulletin 
Board Wax on any selected surface. For 
permanent mounting, use Demco Norbond. 


here ts 
your 
big 


Your new Demco Catalog includes the newest 
time-saving tools and techniques for the library! 
Use it often! 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn. 


*S ON © THE © DoT SERVICE. .*> 
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OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 398) 


November 27. Henri (LEON Gustave CHARLES) 
BERNSTEIN, one of France's best known play 
wrights and producers; after an operation; in Paris; 
seventy-seven. Mr. Bernstein, who had immense 
popularity during the fifty years of his theatrical 
career, wrote his first play, Le Marché (the market) 
in 1900 and his last, La Sosf, shortly after World 
War II. His other plays include: The Whirlwind, 
The Thief, Samson, Israel, Judith, Melo, Espoir, 
and Elvire. Le Secret, revived five times after its 
1913 production in France, was successfully pro 
duced in New York. 


November 27. EUGENE (GLADSTONE) O'NEILL, 
generally regarded as the foremost American play- 
wright; of bronchial pneumonia; in Boston, Massa 
chusetts; sixty-five. Mr. O'Neill, whose plays re 
ceived an international audience, was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1936. He was the 
author of some thirty-eight plays, which include 
Beyond the Horizon, Anna Christie, and Strange 
Interlude, Pulitzer Prize winners in 1920, 1922, 
and 1928 respectively; The Emperor Jones; All 
God's Chillun Got Wings; Desire Under the 
Elms; The Long Voyage Home; Marco Millions 
The Great God Brown; Lazarus Laughed; Dynamo 
The Hairy Ape; Days Without End. The play 
which received the greatest critical approval in Mr 
O'Neill's later years was Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra, which opened in New York in 1931. The Ice 
man Cometh, staged in 1946, was his last Broad 
way work. Of his last three plays, only one—A 
Moon for the Misbegotten—has been produced. 
Another, A Touch of the Poet, has yet to be staged, 
and a third, “Long Day's Journey Into Night,’ 
reported to deal with his own family life, may not 
be produced until 1978 by the author's specifica 
tion. O'Neill was stricken with Parkinson's Dis- 
ease, a palsy, around 1947, and has been unable to 
write for several years. 


November 27. THEODORE FRANCIS Powys, British 
philosophical novelist and poet; after an illness of 
several months; in Sturminster, England; seventy- 
seven. Among his published works are Mr, Wes 
ton's Good Wine, a best-seller in England thirty 
years ago; Mark Only, one of his most widely read 
books: The House u ith the Ec ho, Unelay, Mocke ry 
Gap, Soliloquies of a Hermit, The Left Leg, Mr 
Tasker’s Gods, Black Bryony, The White Pater 
noster, Kindness in a Corner, The Only Penitent, 
and Goat Green. 


November 28. WittaM Dana Orcutt, author 
and book designer; in Boston, Massachusetts. An 
authority on and designer of printing type, Mr 
Orcutt was the author of nearly thirty books. The 
first of these, written in 1893, was a history of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. His last, Mary Baker 
Eddy and Her Books, was published in 1950 


November 29. Mitt Gross, cartoonist and author 
famous for his Nize Baby and Dunt Esk stories and 
drawings; of a coronary occlusion; en route to his 
home in Beverly Hills, California, from Hawaii; 
fifty-eight. Mr. Gross’s last two books, published 
in 1946 and 1945 respectively, are 1 Shoulda Ate 
the Eclair and Dear Dollink. Others include Hia- 
watta, witt No Odder Poems; Famous Fimmales, 
and He Done Her Wrong, the Great American 
Novel, and Not a Word in tt—No Music, Too 
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1953 Editi f 
A Treasury of Alphabets on 


for Handy Reference— | LINCOLN | 
101 ALPHABETS | [IBRARY 


By W. BEN. HUNT AND 


ip. C. HUNT M y 

wad Drangae Released in November 
A revised and enlarged edition of Sixty 
Alphabets that offers more than 100 com 
plete styles of lettering, ranging from the 
basic Roman alphabet to modern and 
novelty styles. It features highly original 
alphabets developed by the authors in their 
commercial art work. With a style for 
every conceivable purpose, 101 ALPHA 
BETS will prove a sourcebook for both 
student and professional artists, advertising 
designers, architects, and others. 


























Other Standards for Your 
Art Department Shelves — 


LETTERING OF TODAY 1 VOLUME 2 VOLUMES 
By W. BEN. HUNT AND $22.00 $27.00 


Ep. C. Hun 
ao COMPLETE INDEX IN BOTH VOLUMES 


A collection of 38 original alphabets and 
numerals for modern purposes, designed Expanded Subject Guide 
with good taste and correct construction 869 Pages Remade 
$2.00 ; og 
Many New Articles 


PRACTICAL SIGN Many New Tables — 
PAINTING Many New Illustrations 


: Contains Information Not 
By Ropert E. OWEN Found in Other Encyclopedias 
All the basic phases of sign painting work Lincoln Library is distinctive in 
from building and letter to erecting all that it is recommended in Stand- 
types of signs $3.00 ard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High 
MITOGRAPHY School Libraries, and in the Chil- 
(The professional name for silk screen dren’s Catalog. 
process printing) Discount on Purchase of 2 or 
By ALBERT KOSLOFF More 
An elementary book covering the making Allowance on Trade-in of Old 
and preparation of equipment, inks, fabrics Edition 
et $3.25 
Order now while up-to-dateness 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. | ““°7"°™” 
1101 Bruce Bidg. THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. Dept. W 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Hallie Southgate Burnett 


ALLIE SOUTHGATE BURNETT, who has described 
herself as ‘‘an addict of the unpublished word 
not my own but others, strangers all,’ had to 
wait until her late thirties before settling down to 
writing novels (her basic interest in the world of 
letters). With two novels to her credit so far and 
a couple of anthoiogies of her own in the libraries 
she is in her second decade as an editor of Siory 
(the magazine of the short story in book form), as 
vice president of the Story Press (now with A. A 
Wyn, Inc.), and as discoverer of other people and 
their literary talents (among them Norman Mailer 
and Truman Capote). 

By heritage Hallie Southgate Burnett is Ameri 
can, of Dutch, Scotch, and French-Huguenot ances 
try on one side, and Dutch and English on the 
other. She was born December 3, 1908 in St. Louis 
Missouri, daughter of John McKnight Southgate 
one of the state's leading engineers and a one-time 
famous athlete of the Missouri School of Mines 
Her mother, the former Elizabeth Baker, was until 
recently in charge of book binding for the library 
of that college. “Like most other writers of longer 
fiction,’ the author says, “my first writing was short 
stories. The first one turned up a few years ago in 
some old papers of my grandmother, for whom it 
was lovingly written. It was a highly moral tale, 
written at the age of seven, about a little boy who 
was very, very good. At ten I won my first literary 
prize. It was a hat. The story was about a boarding 
school where I'd never been, about a Chinaman I'd 
never seen, and an emerald bracelet the like of 
which I have never yet owned.”’ 

Hallie Southgate had little formal schooling, but 
she spent her life around colleges as the daughter 
and niece of trustees. During the 1930's, then mar- 
ried to Robert Abbott, from whom she was later 
divorced, she was a faculty wife at Yale and at 
Union College. Meanwhile, she was writing and 
winning prizes for her writing—among them a na 
tional contest sponsored by Story. Although that 
story was not published, her next one some years 
later went to Sory, and it was recommended and 
accepted by the two women editors, Bernardine 
Kielty and Martha Foley, and then approved for 
publication by Whit Burnett, the other editor. After 
its appearance it won an O. Henry Memorial Prize 
Award as, in the words of the late editor Herschel 
Brickell, “one of the best stories I have ever read 
by a young writer.’ 

A year or so later, in 1942, Hallie Southgate 
married Whit Burnett. She then spent the next ten 
years reading other people's manuscripts instead of 
writing her own. Mrs. Burnett belongs, as the poet 
Margaret Widdemer says, to the “interruptible 
sex.’ Her husband does not, But being so blessed 
she lives in busy domesticity with their two chil 
dren, John, ten, and Whitney Ann Beekman, seven, 
a husband, a collie dog, one Blue Persian male and 
one White Persian female, and three (at the mo 
ment) galloping young Persian kittens, in a 1695 
house in Setauket, a little town on the North Shore 
of Long Island. After the Burnetts settled there in 
1948 the incoming manuscripts elevated the rural 
post office from third class officially to second. Life 
in the country gave Mrs. Burnett more time for 
writing, ‘partly because (my own theory) I found 
I also had to be cook and part-time nurse (:ny 
mother takes the other part) and these pastimes so 
increased my pleasure in life that anything seemed 
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HALLIE SOUTHGATE BURNETT 


possible; and so I wrote my first novel, A Woman 
mm Possession (Dutton, 1951) experimentally (just 
as I tried my first cog au vin) and when it was 
rather well received, I felt fine. My second book 
This Heart, This Hunter (Holt, 1954), developed 
out of a short story. It also grew from a long time 
interest in how men satisfied their desire for 
power 

Both of Mrs. Burnett's novels have had college 
town backgrounds and have dealt sensitively with 
the emotional problems of intelligent people. Ray 
Pierre wrote in the Saturday Review of Literature 
of A Woman in Possession: “Mrs. Burnett under 
stands the anatomy of love. She painstakingly dis 
sects an ailing marriage in a deft and polished 
prose "Joseph Henry Jackson, of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, found the promise of this first 
novel fulfilled in This Heart, This Hunter which 
he described as “a truer novel than most, written 
with a simple warmth and knowledge that are rare 
these days 

In October 1953 appeared Story No. 4, which 
Mrs. Burnett coedited with Whit Burnett, the 
fourth of a series of semi-annual volumes of new 
short stories issued in book form under the Story 
Press imprint with A. A, Wyn. An earlier com 
pilation in 1950 was for Dutton—Story: The Pic 
tion of the Forties. With Eleanor Gilchrist she 
edited Welcome to Life, stories of parenthood; and 
she worked with Whit Burnett on such anthologies 
as Time To Be Young, The Seas of God, and The 
World's Best. Currently she is working into book 
form for children the travel and history notes on 
France (with photographs by herself, her husband 
and their son John) chronicling a 5,000 kilometer 
journey through France, in which she tried to ex 
plain to her two children (and her husband) the 
historical past of France from the time of Caesar 
and the Gauls. (She denies this, though, and says 
all she was doing was trying to teach it to herself.) 
Her next novel, Mrs. Burnett says, is going to be 
about the publishing business. There will be no 
hero Whur BurRNET! 
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Sn GGOIDY 


The World's Largest Record Dealer 


A Record Library at Moderate Cost 


The Maximum for A Minimum! 


The world's largest selection of long playing records 

Over 200 labels . . . over 200,000 records always on hand 
Plays, poetry readings, opera, symphony, chamber music, etc. 
An Educational Department created solely to service your needs 


In conjunction with our Educational Discount of more than 30% below 
list price, you need look no further for maximum value and service. 


Write today to Mr. B. Rosen, Educational Department, 
for your FREE copy of the 196-page LONG PLAYER. 


SAM GOODY «© 235 West 49th Street © New York 19, N. Y. 














how to achieve 
COMPLETE 
CUSTOM 
LIBRARY 


PLANNING 


From the smartest, most 
functional library furniture 
and equipment to the new- 


est library systems or sup- 
‘Library "Efficiency LIBRARY 


ply. . . Library 


Corp's new Catalog will EFFICIENCY ene en aot an 
show you the most practical : 
way to meet posed gs a CORP. 36 West 20th St. 
problem. Reserve your copy New York 11 
today for better planning to- 
morrow. Library Efficiency Corp. 

36 West 20th Street, New York 11 
MAIL THIS COUPON Gentlemen 


Please include my name on your mailing list for your new 


TODAY FOR catalog as soon as it comes off press 
YOUR CATALOG —~> NAME TITLE 
LIBRARY 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY ADDRESS . 
ITY TATE . 
CORP. ’ WLB-1/54 


36 West 20th Street New York 11 Pa SE 
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A’ THOUGH HE HAS ALWAYS WANTED to be a 
creative writer, C. P. (Charles Percy) Snow 
has been able to combine two successful and distinct 
careers: novelist and scientist. He is presently 
working on the fourth of ten novels attempting to 
picture English life between 1920 and 1950. It will 
be called “The New Men The three volumes 
already published—The Light and the Dark, Time 
of Hope, The Masters—have been greeted with in 
creasing critical acclaim 

C. P. Snow was born in Leicester, England, Oc 
1905. (The childhood of Lewis Eliot in 
of Hope, is in part autobiographi 
cal.) His father was William Edward Snow, an 
unsuccessful businessman, and his mother, Ada 
Sophia (Robinson) Snow. He has three brothers 
Since he was born poor, Snow has said, “I first 
made my way in the most practicable career open 
to me, as a professional scientist. Getting through 
the university (University College, Leicester) on 
scholarships, I did research in physics at Cam- 
bridge (Ph.D. 1930), became a Fellow of Christi 
College (Cambridge) and continued in scientific 
work and college administration through the thir- 
ties. At this time I had published my first works.” 
Snow tutored at Christi from 1935 to 1940 and 
from 1938 to 1940 was editor of Discovery. He 
was also editor of Cambridge Library of Modern 
Science 

During World War Il, Snow was the chief of 
scientific personnel for the Ministry of Labor and 
was rewarded with the C.B.E. (Commander of the 
British Empire) in 1943. Immediately after the 
war, in 1945, he was appointed civil service com 
missioner, a post he still holds, He has also been 
physicist-director of the English Electric Company 

Snow's first book to appear in the United States 
was a humorous detective story, Death Under Sail, 
in 1932. In 1935 The Search appeared. The New 
Statesman and Nation described it as “the story of 
a scientist, a well-known crystallographer, of his 
rise from indigence to eminence and of his decline 
from scientific eminence to hard-won matrimonial 
felicity The novel was generally well received 
with special praise for its characterization of the 
scientific world but with some criticism of the weak- 
ness of its characters. Beatrice Sherman wrote, in 
the New York Times, that it was ‘‘a meaty, stimu- 
lating novel which deserves and demands a careful 
reading,” and the late William Rose Benét found it 
superior to the average modern novel in that it 
deals more with the intellectual and less with the 
purely emotional and physical.’ 


Although the 


tober 5 
his novel, Time 


idea for the ten-novel series was 
first consciously conceived by Snow as carly as 
1945, he did not actually begin writing until after 
ond World War. During this period, the 
novel-sequence matured in his mind. He conceived 
of the separate but interrelated novels. 
The first to be published in the United States, The 
Light and the Dark (1948), is a character study of 
a young Cambridge don who attempts to curb his 
dark moods by promiscuity, alcohol, concentration 
on his studies, and religion. He joins the Royal Air 
Force at the outbreak of the war and is killed in 
action. The New York Times expressed the general 
opinion of the critics: “Several of the minor char- 
acters of the incidents, such as 
the forming of academic cliques within the college, 
are vivid. But the dominant characters ar 


the se 


series as 


come alive , Some 


essen- 
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tially sterile. They move like puppets, with the 
handler behind the platform exhorting us to con 
sider the unique qualities and problems of his a 
tors.” The Spectator characterized the novel as ‘'the 
work of a civilized, sensitive author who writes for 
readers like himself.”’ 

The second novel in the series, Time of Hope, 
was published in the United States in 1950. In this 
volume, the narrator of The Light and the Dark, 
Lewis Eliot, relates the story of his own childhood 
and youth, his training in law, and his unhappy 
marriage. Harrison Smith in the Saturday Revieu 
of Literature wrote that “the pages illuminating 
Eliot's inner nature . . . can stand with the finest 
examples of the novelist’s or the biographer’s art; 
one unconsciously thinks of Rousseau and Emma 
Downy. ... 

The Masters, published in the United States in 
1951, is the last completed work of the series, and 
has won the best critical reception. The narrator is 
still Lewis Eliot and this time he describes the con 
flicting forces aroused in the faculty over the ele 
tion of a new master in one of the Cambridge 
colleges. The New Yorker declared: “Mr. Snow's 
writing is slow, sure and shrewd, and powerful 
enough to draw the reader entirely into his closed, 
almost airtight world of scholars and their fami 
lies."" The London Times Literary Supplement con 
cluded its review thus: “There can be no doubt 
that The Masters gives an excellent account of at 
least one side of university life, upon which Mr 
Snow is to be warmly congratulated.” The Masters 
was chosen as the English Book Society Fiction 
Choice for July 1951 

Blue-eyed, fair-haired C. P. Snow is six feet tall 
and weighs 175 pounds. On July 14, 1950 he 
married the well known English novelist and critic, 
Pamela Hansford Johnson. They have one son 
Philip Charles Hansford Snow. They live in Clare 
Suffolk, in eastern England. He has neither politi 
cal nor church affiliations. Although he does not 
disclose his present hobbies, he was a distinguished 
cricketeer in secondary school and at University 
College. He is a fiction reviewer for the London 
Sunday Times LEILA SEIGE! 
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1,000 books charged on 
60¢ worth of film 


(processing included) 


HAT’S how economical Recordak 

Photographic Book Charging is. And 
the only equipment needed is a Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer which you can rent for 
as little as $17.50 per month or buy for as 
little as $525. 

Your total microfilming costs will be 

far outweighed by your savings—a 
fact proved in libraries of every 
size... even in bookmobiles. 


You'll save up to 2¢ per book 
handled with Recordak 
Photographic Book Charging. 


@ You charge out books 3 times faster . . 
check them in faster, too. 

@ You'll eliminate the tedious slipping 
operation for good. 

@ You can return books to the shelves 
immediately after sorting. Reserves no 
problem! 

@ You can check on overdue books faster, 
easier. 

@ You have more time for creative library 
work, 

@ You give your community faster, more 
efficient service. 

Write today for complete details on 
Recordak Photographic Book Charging. No 
obligation whatsoever. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Kastman Kodak Com- 
pany), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Prices quoted are **Recordak” is a trade-mark 
subject to change 


<=" SPECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—-and its library application 
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© Another neu Reference Shelf beak! 








AID, TRADE, AND TARIFFS 


202 pages $1.75 postpaid 


The prosperity of the free world is one of the strongest bul- 
warks against communism we have, and, the free world’s prosperity 
depends in large measure on the foreign trade and economic aid 
policies of the United States. American policies on aid, on trade, 
and on tariffs are by common consent among the most controversial 
questions that will confront the Administration and the new 
Congress in 1954; hence the publisher’s conviction that this new 
Reference Shelf book will be a valuable aid toward a better under- 
standing of these important matters of national policy. 


Edited by Clifton H. Kreps, Jr., Chief of the Public Information 
Division of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Juanita 
Morris Kreps, the book presents, in clear and readable language, 
background information and a variety of points of view on the 
major issues in the aid-trade-tariffs debates. The articles included 
are from general magazines, business and financial journals, and 
government sources. 


The book is divided into four sections: The “Dollar Gap” and 
the Balance of Payments; Our Present Foreign Trade Policy ; 
reer Trade or Higher Tariffs?; and, Dollars Through Aid—or 
Trade? There is a Preface to the book as a whole, an Introduction 
to each of the four sections, and an extensive bibliography. 





To effect a substantial saving, why not order AID, TRADE, AND TARIFFS 
along with the other five books in the current volume of the Reference Shelf: 
NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR SCHOOLS 
TELEVISION AND RADIO IN AMERICAN LIFE 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1952-1953 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION REFORMS 
STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII! AND ALASKA 


All 6 Books $7.00 in U.S. and Canada ($10.00 Foreign) 
Individually Priced at $1.75 each 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING “Mother went to Minthoe. . Si 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


1953-54 Edition To help your students think beyond 


63rd annual edition revised and parental precedent, proximity or a Name— 
PONE up  Cote~gubtietes the big, 1l-page CoLLece SECTION 


Cyclopedia of Insurance in the January issue of MADEMOISELLE : 
in the United States ... why sixteen girls chose their colleges, 


and other features on 
1953-54 edition 1216 pages (no advertising) ‘i 
$7.50 Subscribed for annually by many public ... colleges and universities (and how to 


and college libraries. pick them) for students who want 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription . . ” , 
Pk ike ot ae ae A antes liberal arts plus a chance to study and 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance practice art, dance, theatre, music, 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- ‘ wer 
ments in arrangement and indexing were writing, teaching or medical specialties 
suggested and subject to these suggestions, . : ; 

recommended the book as a source for . junior colleges— what they offer, 
up-to-date and accurate data regarding in- which are outstanding in what 
surance companies and insurance person- 
nel. These suggestions are incorporated ... Scholarships to professional schools 
in the new edition. 
and how to get them 


Definitions of insurance forms of coverage, fi- Over 250 colleges were studied to bring you 
nancial and historical data on insurance com- ‘ 
panies of all kinds, organizations, Supreme the facts, the news and the names in the 
Court Decisions bearing on regulation of in- , — 

surance business, all revised and brought up- January COLLEGE SECTION 
to-date. Mass of miscellaneous information. 
On the newsstands December 30 


Publishers 


The index Pubsting co. | Vi ademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 








MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


For phonograph records 
completely cataloged with 
printed cards, it’s 


MARADOR 


REGAL LIBRARY MUSIC SERVICES 


4107 17th Street 


San Francisco 14, California 


any LP supplied with printed cards 
ALA & LC rules used in cataloging 


ordering is simplified: one order brings 
both cards and records 


MARADOR \ all orders postpaid in the U., S. 
Challenger 


— _ free advice on record selection 


On every ocean and continent, except Africa, Marador 
Binders serve with distinction under conditions ranging 
from the Library of Congress to U.S. Navy troopships. * free advice on audio equipment 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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the PROOF 
of the Pudding 


Naturally, we of the 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER 


are enthusiastic about our 
library public relations 
service which coordinates 
TiMec_y IpeAS with 
PRACTICAL PUBLICITY 


BUT WHAT DO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS SAY ?? — 
OF THE NEWSLETTER: 
“Absolutely full of good 
suggestions” 
“Planning and organi- 
zation are excellent” 
“Stimulating, serves to 
spotlight events” 
“Suggestions for dis- 
play are sound” 
OF THE PUBLICITY MATERIALS: 


Radio Spots, News 
Releases “Useful 
and very interesting” 

Posters—Excellent” 

Folders—“Very attrac- 
tive and well done” 
THis 1s Your Proor 

OF THE Puppinc! 


For pudding samples, write 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 








"A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians’ 
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What 
Our 
Readers 


{Eptror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


ais 
— 


“Required Reading” 


To the Editor: 

I want to add my congratulations to those you 
have received for publishing the article, “Not Cen- 
sorship But Selection,” by Lester Asheim in the 
September issue. 

It seems to me to be a basic statement, and one 
that should be required reading for all of us who 
are building a library for public use. I used the 
article as the basis for a discussion at a library 
meeting here in Wisconsin, and it has been used 
for at least one other meeting that I know of 

I hope that if you consider reprinting the article 
for general distribution as a separate, you will put 
me down for 25 copies. I would like to see it 
receive general use. 

MEREDITH BLoss, Assistant City Librarian 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 


{Eprror’s Note: Would other librarians be inter 
ested in reprints of Mr. Asheim’s article if they 
could be made available at ten cents each, twenty 
copies for $1? Let us know, and if demand war 
rants, the reprints will be made. } 


Answer to Harry Bauer 


To the Editor 

“It was better for him that a millstone were hung 
about his neck and he cast into the sea” (Luke 
17:2) 

I suppose this is the millstone to which Harry 
Bauer refers in ‘Mill Tax or Millstone ?"’ in “Seas 
oned to Taste” of the November Wilson Library 
Bulletin. He is commenting on Twenty-Five Cru 
cial Years of the St. Louis Public Library by Charles 
H. Compton and draws the conclusion that the mill 
tax has been around the neck of the St. Louis Publi 
Library since 1893. He says: “About the only good 
thing that can be said of such a tax is that it is 
better than nothing.” 

I am fully aware of the many arguments that are 
set forth by political scientists against the mill tax 
and for the appropriation by the city governing 
body for the support of the public library. I have 
no intention of going into these arguments except 
to say that there are two sides to this question. It 
should be noted that public schools generally are 
supported by mill taxes and there is no probability 
of this being changed. Librarians have been main 
taining vigorously that public libraries are educa 
tional institutions. It is well to note that the Su 
preme Court of Missouri in a decision handed down 
in 1928 so held. I am not claiming that necessarily 
a mill tax is a better method of obtaining support 
for a public library than appropriations from a city 
council. I am asserting that the mill tax has been 
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the most practical, probably the only practical, 
method of obtaining support for pu’slic libraries in 
the state of Missouri and I emphasize Missouri 
The mill tax is not the millstone around the neck 
of the St. Louis Public Library or any public library 
in Missouri. The real millstone around the neck of 
the St. Louis Public Library was the general tax 
limitations laid down in the 1875 Missouri Con 
stitution. For example, this Constitution specified 
$1.35 on $100 property valuation in the city of 
St. Louis. That limitation remains unchanged in the 
1922 proposed constitution and in the 1945 new 
constitution. The two cents which was voted in 
1893 when the St. Louis Public Library became free 
and the four cents in 1901 when Andrew Carnegic 
gave $1,000,000 for library buildings according to 
a Supreme Court decision in 1903 had to come out 
of the $1.35. 

It is only fair to say that Mr. Bauer, in his orig 
nal article which was deleted to fit the space allotted, 
said 

As to why the library board did not early discard the 
mill tax in favor of annual appropriations from the board 
of aldermen is easy to explain. Financial planning in 
St. Louis 1s in the hands of a Board of Estimate and Ap 
portionment. The Board tipped its hand in 1927 when it 
showed that it was unfriendly towards the library and in- 
different of its welfare. According to the terms of the 
Missour: Library Act, this board could have referred the 
question to the voters and let them decide whether they 
wanted to decrease or abolish the library tax. This would 
have been the proper and ethical method of procedure 
Instead, however, and to its eternal shame, the board simply 
decided that it would collect all taxes but would refuse to 
sequester any money whatsoever for the library. The library 
board was forced to appe al to the state supreme court for a 
writ of mandamus compelling the city ofhcials to comply to 
the law. The library board knew what it was about when 
it decided never to count upon the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment for an annual appropriation. That this state 
of affairs should exist in modern communities is unfortu 
nate, but library boards must deal with realities and some 
times live with a = ial tax that is admittedly unsound 
Nevertheless, from here, the mill tax looks very much ike 
a heavy millstone 


This is one of the most important cases affecting 
public libraries to come before any Supreme Court 
in the 48 states. One would almost think that Mr 
Bauer is contending that it would have been better 
for the library to have lost this case and to have been 
obliged to go to the board of aldermen for appro- 
priations. How well the Library would have fared 
may be judged from the following brief extract 
taken from a statement issued at that time by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment consisting of 
the mayor, president of the board of aldermen, and 
the city comptroller 

It is no longer possible to provide for fixed chaiges for 
the Public Library, Art Museum and the Zoologica; Park, 
unless the sick and infirm are to be neglected, parks pet 
mitted to lapse into a state of nature, and the streets al.owed 
to decay 


A chapter in Twenty-Five Crucial Years is de 
voted to how the millstone was removed from the 
necks of the St. Louis Public Library and all public 
libraries in Missouri. The mill tax for public li 
braries was taken out of the Re neral constitutional 
tax limitations for cities and counties in the new 
Constitution adopted in 1945 


Mr. Bauer says 


The question arises, why didn't the Library Board 
scuttle its assured means of support and appeal to the Board 
of Aldermen for annual appropriations? There are good 
reasons why. Changes of this nature are no simple matter 
The misfortune is that a library should have had to resort 
to a mill tax in the first place. Once a mill tax is accepted 
as the method for financing a library there is not much that 
can be done to rectify matters. This is not to suggest that 
the pioneers of St. Louis were ill-advised in adopting a mill 


(Continued on page 410) 
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new, improved 
' GUMMED LETTERS 


for quick and easy 
“professional” signs 


WRITE FOR 
FOLDER 


A COMPLETE, MONEY-SAVING 
SIGN SHOP IN ONE BOX! 


Save the cost of professional sign painting 
with Demco's new, improved Gummed 
Letters. They stick where you apply them 
— won't come loose or brush off — make 
eye-catching, attractive signs in minutes. 
Complete fonts supplied in nested “easy-to- 
pick” trays which form a portable kit. 
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Use the handy Demco Ruled Card Stock or 
Heavy Mounting paper as a background for 
Gummed Letters. Refills of single letters 
and numerals available at small cost. 
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@ here’s a new aid 
to librarians... . 


BIND-X 


STICK-ON LABEL-HOLDER 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
TRANSPARENT 


Just insert srpereieen, written or printed label 
in the TRANSPARENT BIND-X window. Then 
stick it on shelves, book bins, desks, doors, 
walls, binders, boxes, or any other object. Ad- 
heres to wood, metal, leather, fiber, glass, cloth, 
plestic. Six inch lengths only 30c each. Easily 
eat. You'll probably make 3 labels from one 
6”-length. Holds label 44”, %” or 1” wide. 
Your choice of 8 transparent colors. Ask your 
local stationer TODAY. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 


CEL-U-DEX 


| MAIN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Teachers — Prepare for 


Negro History Week 


February 7-14, 1954 
# 
BUY NEGRO HISTORY KITS 


Selected Pictures, Plays, 
Bibliographies and Guides 
$2.75 including Postage 


Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History 


1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Publishers of the 


JOURNAL OF Necro History 
Quarterly $5.00 


Necro History BULLETIN 
8 Issues Yearly $2.00 
October through May 
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tax. It may have been the only way to launch a library 
program 


The mill tax assuredly was the only practical way 
and the best way for St. Louis as the foregoing 
should prove 

Mr. Bauer says: 


The worst thing about the mill tax is that it amounts 
almost to taxation without representation 


Any time that the citizens wished to reduce or 
abolish the library tax in these 45 years, all they 
needed to do was to get a petition signed by 100 
tax-paying voters and submit it to the voters to 
decide at an election. One abortive attempt to do 
this was made by a prominent city official but there 
was such opposition evidenced by the people and 
the press that the attempt was soon abandoned 


Mr. Bauer says: 


Another curse of the mill tax is that it seldom provides 
adequate revenue for good library service. Certainly it never 
has in St. Louis and this explains why there have been so 
many ‘‘crucial years. 


“Curse” is a pretty strong word. “Adequate” is 
a debatable word also. It could be argued that the 
St. Louis Public Library now does have an adequate 
income since the tax was raised by popular vote at 
the November, 1952, election from 3/5 to 1 mill 
on the dollar tax valuation, which will provide an 
estimated income of $2 per capita. 

Mr. Bauer says: 

Why successive library boards waited forty-five years be 
fore appealing to the voters is hard to explain, but with 


the mill tax there is ever the temptation to let sleeping 
dogs lie 


In the first part of the 45 years there was not an 
evident need for an increase, but for the latter, being 
the greater part, there was not even a glimmering 
hope that an effort to increase the tax over the 4 
library tax voted in 1901 would have been success 
ful. An increase would have had to come out of the 
$1.35 general tax limitation for the city. Demands 
for new services and increasing costs faced the city 
year in and year out. There has not been a time for 
years when the city of St. Louis has not faced a 
serious financial crisis, as it does today in fact 
However, in 1921 and in 1931 efforts were made to 
amend the constitution so that the library tax would 
be over and above general constitutional tax limita- 
tions. 

To judge whether the mill tax has been a curse 
or a benefit to the St. Louis Public Library librarians 
should read Twenty-Five Crucial Years. 

The words of Jacob M. Lashly, president of the 
board of directors, who more than any one man was 
responsible for placing the St. Louis Public Library 
on a good financial basis are pertinent: 

It is a story which relates hard work and continuous 
purpose to successful achievement in a brilliant narration 

Louis M. Nourse, Librarian 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Advice Requested 
To the Editor: 

Though the Standard High School Catalog (and 
therefore state accrediting agencies) designate that 
15 to 20 per cent of the library's stock be fiction, 
daily circulation of fiction is always close to 50 
per cent. Unless teachers specify nonfiction, stu- 
dents, in selecting books, go straight to the fiction 
| shelves, creating a traffic jam and ignoring good 
| books in other stacks. Some relief resulted after we 
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employed the ribbon arrangement: shelving fiction 
on the top shelves, throughout the library. 

Since policy is being formulated for a large new 
high school library to be opened next fall, advice 
is requested on the following consideration: Is it 
necessary to separate fiction and nonfiction? Has 
any library tried assigning Dewey numbers to fic- 
tion, indicating the fictional nature of the book with 
an arbitrary symbol? For example: classifying dog 
stories as 636.7* ; football stories 796.33*; histori- 
cal novels relating to the colonial period as 973.2* 
etc.? Such a scheme would be more in accord with 
English and social studies teachers’ assignments and 
with reader interests; moreover it should be effec- 
tive in making a// parts of the library better known 
to users. 

BROTHER JOHN OF THE Cross, C.S.C. 
St. Edward High School 
Lake wood, Ohio 


Duplicate Serials 
To the Editor: 
This list of duplicate periodicals and newspapers 


the Midwest Inter-Library Center is offering to 
libraries free for transportation : 


American Yearbook of Medicine and Surgery, 1896-1905 
Progressive Medicine, 1899-1920 
Connecticut State Medical Society 
Proceedings, 1896-1925, incomplete (17 vols.) 
American Institute of Instruction 
Annual Meeting, 1830-1908, incomplete 
Electric Age, vols, 19-22, 32-40 
American Grocer, vols. 101-133 (except vols 
Theosophical Quarterly, vols. 5-34 
American Industries, vols, 6-25 
American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, vols. 13-31 
Harpers magazine, vols. 1-100 
Colliery Engineer, vols. 17-36 (2 sets) 
Mining oak Donkccoe World, vols. 27-46 


127-128) 


American Transit Association Proceedings, vols. 1-50 
Medical Times and Register, vols. 1-16 
American Institute of Homoeopathy 
Transactions, 1883-1907 
Academie di'agriculture de France 
incomplete 


Memoires, 1814-1846 

RALPH T. EsterQuest, Director 
The Midwest Inter-Library Center 
5721 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Can You Spare Six Hours? 


Going on the assumption that the avowed educa- 
tional objective of the American public library can 
only be achieved if the library acquires the impor- 
tant and significant books as they are published, a 
list of the “good” and ‘‘notable’’ books published 
in the last twenty years has been prepared for check- 
ing with public library catalogs. The list, contain- 
ing 1,209 fiction and nonfiction titles, will be sent, 
in duplicate, to any public library able to devote 
approximately six hours checking time to the job. 
The duplicate copy may be retained by the checking 
library. For copies of the list, write to: Professor 
LeRoy C. Merritt, School of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4. 


Food for Thought 


No wonder grocers compete with libraries and 
book dealers; they take literally Omar Khayy4m’'s 
suggestion, “A Book of Verses . . . a Loaf of 
Bread... .” 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
January titles, ready late December, $2.50 each: 


ASSISTANT ANGEL by Rebecca Marsh 
Ann Waverly had everything a girl could 
want—even an adoring fiance. Why did she 
leave her sheltered life to become a social 
worker at a great hospital? 

THE PURPLE PEAKS by Peggy O'More 
Moving to a strange town with her husband 
was unpleasant enough for Julia. But the 
enmity of her sister-in-law was a challenge 
to the future of her marriage itself. 

RAMBLING ACRES by Phyllis Yahnke 
Could Lynn Benton return to her farm home 
at Rambling Acres, knowing she was bound to 
meet the man she had made herself stop loving? 

DESERT FIRES by L. W. Emerson 
The desert country restored Steve’s health, and 
his peace of mind. But now, the trouble that 
the desert breeds threatened his new way of life. 

CIRCLE M TRIGGERS by Brett Austin 
Buck McKee and Tortilla Joe start out on an 
innocent antelope hunt, but end up in fantastic 
adventure with the mysterious Horseshoe 
Riders. 

THE JUNIOR LEAGUE MURDERS 

by Claudia Canyon 
Why should a wealthy, pretty girl kill herself 
at the Boat Club dance? Or had Sesaly Blaine 
waltzed into the arms of murder? 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 








Back in Stock 
Large American Edition 


FABIAN of the YARD 


by ex-Superintendent 


Robert Fabian 


In the thirty-one cases he re- 
enacts in FABIAN OF THE 
YARD, the inspector relies most- 
ly on elementary, patient com- 
mon sense and laboratory work, 
but he flashes enough intuitive 
genius to hold his own with the 
best of the fictional homicide 
squad._-Time Magazine 


208 pp. 


The British Book Centre 


420 West 45th Street New York 36 


$2.95 
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‘“‘ Recommended 
without reservation.” 


—Lihrary Journal 
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SHORTER CAMBRIDGE 








MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 


265 halftones, $12.50 
CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


BOOKS 
For Every Library 
“Cost Reductions in Wire 


Communications” 
By Roy Stone 


$10.00 


“Mental Health Through 
Will-Training” 
By Abraham A. Low, M.D. $5.00 
Third Edition now availabl 


“Dawn In Bantuland” 
By Amos J. White 
Luella Graham White 


“The Negro Community 
Within American Protes- 
tantism, 1619-1844” 


By Leonard L. Haynes 


and 
$3.50 


$4.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE GHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 











———EEE 


Write For 
These 


The National Book Award Committee, in coop 
eration with the New York area subcommittee of 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, invites li 
brarians to write for materials for January displays 
of award winners, to precede or coincide with an 
nouncement of the 1954 winners on January 26 

Orders for display materials will be filled on a 
first-come-first-serve basis as long as supply lasts 
Libraries whose orders can be filled will receive 
streamers and book bands for the 1954 winners, and 
a fact sheet on the awards for previous years 

For NBA informaticn and materials, write to 
Margaret Dudley, American Book Publishers Coun 
cil, 2 West 46th Street, New York 436 


Extra copies of the intellectual freedom issue of 
the ALA Bulletin which appeared in November are 
available to librarians at 25 cents a copy or 15 cents 
per copy for orders of ten or more. However, for 
the present, orders are being limited to a maximum 
of twenty-five copies Address requests to Ransom 
L. Richardson, Editor, ALA Bulletin, 50 East 
Huron, Chicago 11, Illinois 


A 92-page Selected List of United States Neu 
papers Recommended for Preservation by the ALA 
Committee on Cooperative Microfilm Projects may 
be obtained without charge from the Union Catalog 
Division of the Library of Congress (by which it 
was edited), Washington 25, D.C 


Travel News,” a 4-page folder describing NEA 
tours, may be secured by writing to: National Edu 
cation Association of the United States, Division of 
Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash 


ington 6, D« 
Ss 8 


For information on materials available for the 
observance of Catholic Book Week, February 21-27 
address: Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, M. M., Executive 
Secretary, Catholic Library Association, Maryknoll 
Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


Available from James R 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort, is the SLAK 
Handbook (Student Library Assistants of Ken 
tucky). Contents of the Handbook, which costs 
50 cents a copy, include : creed, constitution, rating, 
schedule, information on how to start a club, sug 
gested reading, schools represented, et 


The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities 
and Their Faculties,” an eleven-page pamphlet con 
taining the statement on academic freedom adopted 
on March 24, 1953 by the Association of American 
Universities, may be obtained from the Department 
of Public Relations, Princeton Prince 


ton, New Jersey 
so 8 


O'Rourke, Librarian 


University, 
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The Report of Meeting and the Newsletter of 
the Association of American Library Schools, both 
issued in February and July, may be secured at an 
annual subscription rate of $1.50 each through 
Virginia Lacy Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia 


The third edition of the Directory of the Associ- 
ation of American Library Schools, 1953, is avail- 
able at $2 from the editor, Raymond H. Shove, 
Division of Library Instruction, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 


The 123-page Statistical Yearbooks, issued by 
the Library of Congress, was prepared by Phyllis 
G. Carter, chief of the Census Library Project spon- 
sored by the library and the Bureau of the Census. 
The annotated bibliography may be purchased for 
90 cents from the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C 


The October 1953 issue of the quarterly Edu- 
cational Leader, featuring Clyde Ray Baird's ‘The 
Autobiography, A Technique for the Counseling 
Interview and the Classroom,” may be obtained 
without charge from the Mailing Department, Kan 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Information about the Camp Fire Girls’ forty 
fourth birthday celebration March 14-20, is avail- 
able from Elizabeth M. McStea, National Public 
Relations Director, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 
48th Street, New York 17. 


The 1954 edition of “Special Days, Weeks and 
Months,” listing more than 400 business promotion 
events, legal holidays, and religious observances, 
together with sponsoring organization, has been 
published by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and may be obtained at 25 cents a 
copy from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A limited number of copies of the Alpena 
County section of the Northern Michigan Regional 
Library Survey are available at 50 cents a copy 
upon application to: Librarian, Presque Isle County 
Library, Rogers City, Michigan 


“Vroman's of Pasadena,” the brochure about the 
West Coast bookseller written by UCLA Librarian 
Lawrence Clark Powell on the opening of a new 
Vroman’s retail store in Pasadena, will be sent to 
librarians free on request to John Burtt, A. C. Vro- 
man, Inc., 383 South Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 2, 


California 
S B 


The Public Library Building,’ a report of the 
fifth Institute on Public Library Management, held 
in Madison, Wisconsin, last April, contains mate- 
rial on the basic principles of planning and organiz- 
ing work and traffic flow, physical requirements for 
library furniture, color in decoration, building code 
requirements, special facilities for county or re- 
gional library, basic elements of a good library 
plan, and what the architect expects of the librarian. 
The regular price of the 67-page, multigraphed, 
paperbound report is $1.25. Special price to Wis- 
consin officials and citizens is $1. Orders should be 
addressed to the Bureau of Government, 3010 
Extension Offices—Stadium, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6 
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McKnight Publications 


“GENERAL 
PRINTING" 


By Glen U. Cleeton and 
Charlies W. Pitkin.  HKevised 
953. 10 NEW units. Explains 
printing procedures, equipment, 
design, ete. (Cloth bound with 
jacket) $3.00 


“HOW TO RECOGNIZE TYPE FACES" 
By R. Randolph Karch. A new kind of reference 
book which quickly identifies over 1475 different type 
faces Discusses fonts, design and other related 
topics (Cloth bound with jacket) $6.00 


“PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY" 
By Robert A. McCoy. A non-technical text, for be 
ginners or amateurs The 20 practical laboratory 
exercises have been successfully used by the authe 
in classes and are recommended for individual usr 
Illustrated. (Cloth bound with jacket) $4 


“FINISHING MATERIALS AND 
METHODS" 


By George A. Soderberg. 1952 Edition 
up-to-date book: Discusses materials and 
includes 26 ‘‘how to’’ units; 320 page i89 illust 
tions. (Cloth bound) $4 


“PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY" 
By Wendell H. Cornetet. Revised, up-to-date book 
provides clear instruction on the fundamental elec 
trical theories and offers many opportunities and 
Suggestions for experiments (Cloth bound) $4.00 


Usual Library Discount 
Order from local book store or direct 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 225, Market & Center Sts. Bloomington, Itilinois 














AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


RIVAL TO MY HEART 
by Ann Pinchot 


BRIGHT HORIZON 


by Margaret Parsons Drake $2.50 


THUNDERBIRD RANGE 
by W. C. Tuttle 


$2.50 


February 
THE DOCTOR IS A LADY 
by Beth Myers 


LOVE IS A GAMBLE 
by Jennifer Ames 


OUTLAWS OF LOST RIVER 
by Paul Evan 


$2.50 
$2.50 


$2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronte 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 








Ready February 23rd 
VOLUME 9— ACTS * ROMANS 


of Christendom’s Most Com prehensive Commentary 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
\ 


12 volumes — the only commentary using the complete text of both the 
REVISED STANDARD and the King James Versions of the Bible. 


Volume 9 contains the complete texts and commentary on Acts and Romans. 
Except for the Gospels, these are the most important writings in the New 
Testament and the principal source for the study of Paul’s gospel. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED — VOLUMES 1, 2, 7, 8, and 10 Each, $8.75 


A HISTORICAL APPROACH TO EVANGELICAL WORSHIP 


By Ilion T. Jones * Showing how present trends toward the imitation of ancient liturgical 

forms endanger the distinctive character of Protestant worship and of Protestantism itself, 

the author seeks to recover the true nature of New Testament, evangelical worship. 
February 8th, $4.50 


A COMPEND OF WESLEY'S THEOLOGY 


\ By Robert W. Burtner and Robert E. Chiles * A thoroughly indexed, one-volume compendium 
of John Wesley’s own statements of his theological beliefs — drawn from more than thirty 


volumes of his works. February 8th, $3.75 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING IN THE CHURCHES 


By John Q. Schisler * A constructive analysis of the nature, scope, and purpose of religious 
education today, and how it relates to the entire work of the church. February 8th, $2.50 


THE FUNERAL AND THE MOURNERS 
Pastoral Care of the Bereaved 


By Paul E. Irion * This practical, sensible book for ministers and counselors analyzes the 
funeral from the standpoint of the personal needs of the mourner — with guidance to pastoral 
care of the bereaved and making the funeral service a healing, strengthening experience. 
January 11th, $2.75 

IN CANADA: 


ABINGDON PRESS G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


Nashville 2, Tennessee IN AUSTRALASIA: 
THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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Reader's Cramp’ 


By Gilbert Highet 


S' VERAL CENTURIES AGO, the profession of 
printing, publishing, and bookselling was 
called a mystery. In a sense it still is a mys- 
tery. Most publishers and booksellers know 
what they are doing, but they do not accur- 
ately know why they are doing it. Of course, 
some do. The tremendous powerful pub- 
lisher, like Macmillan, knows very well. And, 
I am glad to say, Oxford knows, and has 
known for nearly five centurics. For nearly 
five centuries, the Oxford University Press 
has—like a Victorian lady sustained by her 
bustle—derived strength and confidence from 
a powerful back list. I have never attended a 
meeting of the governors of the press, or 
delegates; but I can imagine what happens. 
First, a short prayer—which acts as a royalty 
statement to the press’s chief author, God. 
Then the decision of the week. One of the 
younger members says, “How about publish 
ing that book on letter-writing we brought 
out in 1712? Let's do that again. We've got 
some new type, and a new set of paper.” 
Then one of the older members says, “Jolly 
good idea, my boy. I remember that book 
went very well in the reign of Queen Anne 
Got a splendid review from young Addison 
in that paper of his, The Tatler. Bound to do 
well.” And the book is redesigned and pub 
* When Oxford University Press was honored at a 
dinner of the Booksellers’ League of New York on Novem 
ber 18, 1953, Gilbert Highet spoke on ‘‘Reader'’s Cramp.”’ 


This is not a transcription of the speech, but the notes on 
which the speech was based 

Gilbert Highet is Anthon Professor of Latin Language 
and Literature at Columbia Universtty, chief book critic for 
Harper's Magazine, author, lecturer, and radio speaker on 
literary topics. 
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lished, with the additional advantage that 
there are no royalties to pay. This long- 
sustained you see, is the fruit of 
tradition. 


SUCCESS, 


But most of us are much younger than that, 
and less experienced. The result is that we 
are surrounded by problems. You have yours. 
I have mine. I shouldn't venture to discuss 
yours, but it is always a pleasure to talk about 
my own. They arise from being a book critic. 
Book critics suffer from an occupational dis- 
ease, or rather a syndrome, which might be 
called Reader's Cramp. 


Cause of the Disease 


Reader's Cramp is the result of a fact 
which is good in itself: the fact that there are 
lots of books. But what induces the disease 
is that there are too many for one man. Day 
by day, week by week, year by year, there are 
too many to read. This is delightful to me, 
because I was brought up with some books 
around me, but never enough, either new or 
old. For some years after I went to Oxford 
I regularly read a new book every day, and 
sometimes more. Then during the war I was 
starved again, for I read nothing but official 
documents, and so in 1946 started again to 
read with tremendously renewed appetite 
But—my appetite is still good; only, when 
anyone confronts a table with 86 new books 
on it, he is bound to acquire Reader's Cramp 

Let me describe some of the symptoms. 
They are all well known to trick cyclists—I 
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mean psychiatrists; and most of them have 
established medical names. 


Abulia 


The first 1s abulia. The book reviewer who 
is confronted with 86 new books, and knows 
that next weck 86 more new books will come 
in and land on the same table, is often apt to 
stand paralyzed for half an hour. Not be- 
cause they are all bad. Just because they are 
all there. This ts a variation of the famous 
medieval puzzle known as Buridan’s Donkey. 
The point of the puzzle is that if you put a 
hungry donkey exactly between two bundles 
of hay he will starve to death, because there 
is nothing to determine his will to choose one 
rather than the other. If that works with two, 
think how well it will work with 86! 


A pha v7 


This symptom can be overcome, and most 
experienced reviewers have conquered it. In 
its place, they often acquire another, which is 
aphasia. This particular ailment is shared by 
copy-writers also. The essence of this is that 
you read a book, carefully and thoroughly, 
and then find the tongue paralyzed. There is 
nothing to say about it. Suddenly the English 
language, with its total vocabulary of nearly 
100,000 words, shrinks away to nothing. All 
the adjectives dry up and blow away. Ab- 
stract nouns disappear like candles in a fur- 
nace. Sentences seem impossible to form. 
Nothing can be said. One sufferer from this 
disease recommended a drastic remedy which 
he said he had several times employed: he 
wrote his review (or his copy) before read- 
ing the book, simply on the title and the 
author's name; then he read the book; and 
the disparity between the review and the title 
stimulated the numbed organs; he took out 
his blue pencil, he changed exciting to stimu- 
lating and powerful to massive, and Bermuda 
to Chicago (the book actually was laid in 
Chicago), and quite soon he had a rich pure 
fluent review, with no trace of aphasia re- 
maining 


Amnesia’ 


Aphasia is bad. Another sympton: which 
is less painful, but more dangerous, is am- 
nesia. This affects almost all permanent crit- 
ics. After a few years they don't remember 
any book whatever. When Irita Van Doren 
asks them for the names of three books they 
enjoyed during the past year, they have to 
look up their own files for the names. I knew 
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one unfortunate reviewer who, after reading 
eighteen historical novels about the rise of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire, all equally 
bad, had to give up his occupation because 
he was absolutely convinced that = 
were simply publishing the same book over 
and over again. He is quite happy now; he 
is literary supervisor in ag ag soup fac- 
tory; he supervises putting the labels on the 
different cans of soup. Other critics, who are 
more successful because they enjoy better 
health and more regular elimination, have 
converted amnesia into an asset. However 
repetitious a book may be, however obviously 
it may be modeled on Quo Vadis? or Gone 
with the Wind, they have forgotten its prede 
cessors and they are always able and willing 
to treat it as new, fresh, a possible master- 
piece. I don't know any cure for amnesia, 
except a filing system, and that is worse than 
the disease. 


Paronomasia 


Then there is a parallel symptom, from 
which I suffer badly. This is paronomasia 


‘confusion of names. I mix up titles. I can't 


remember whether Antoine de Saint-Exupéry 
is a modern man, a medieval crusader, or a 
new way of preparing pressed duck. Particu 
lar names haunt me and get mixed up with 
each other. This morning I woke up think- 
ing about picaresque novels and saying, 

WHAT MAKES SAMMY RUN? 

WHAT MAKES AUGIE MARCH ? 

WHAT MAKES SAUL BELLOW? 
These can't all be different books, can they? 
Then on the way to the subway I stopped in 
front of a window, attracted by the adver- 
tisement. I thought it was a bookshop spe- 
cializing in 35-cent romances with those 
bright beautiful shiny covers, but it was a 
food shop, selling POULTRY IN PARTS. I had 
been misled by the advertisement, which said 
(approximately enough) : 


LEGS——BREASTS-—-BACKS—-GIZZARDS 


I am not sure whether I have, or have not, 
read an epic by Frank Yerby called SON OF 
KINSEY. I know there is a book called Sexual 
Behavior IN the Human Female; but have I 
not also read a book called Sexual Behavior 
WITH the Human Female? Is it C. S. 
HORNBLOWER who writes about CAPTAIN 
FORESTER ? and are there really ‘wo Heming- 
ways, one writing about the other? 

The dangers of paronomasia are increased 
by the fact that many of the people who de- 
sign the covers don’t read the books. Alfred 
Knopf and his staff do, carefully, but if John 
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Hersey’s latest had been produced by one 
publisher I know, it ail have had a pic- 
ture of a sharp-looking youth and flapper in 
the costume of 1920, driving rapidly into the 
country in a high-speed Marmot. 


Acedia 


Now, one more symptom. This is acedia, 
or not-giving-a-damn. I remember the very 
day this first came upon me. I was reading a 
long and elaborately constructed book by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. Its hero was intro- 
duced, just as he was on his way to buy an 
old plantation in the deep south. He was tall. 
He was distinguished. He was rich. He was 
handsome. He was beautifully dressed (cos- 
tume described and authenticated). He had 
an air of experience, but also of exquisite 
good breeding. And he turned out to be a 
GAMBLER, a retired RIVER GAMBLER. Sud- 
denly I couldn't believe the book any more, 
and it took some days of careful application 
to nonfiction before I could believe a single 
novel any more. Most readers believe the 
novels they read. For the critic, it is a bit of 
an effort to believe. 


Parachronism 


A further symptom comes on reviewers be- 
cause they have deadlines way ahead ; it must 
be familiar to all publishers and all booksell- 
ers. I am living in two or three months at 
once. I just read a pretty thrilling escape 
story which came out next February. This is 
called parachronism, and its result is that at 
parties you can hear reviewers saying, “Yes, 
that will be an awfully fine novel, wasn’t it?” 


Pol) phagia 


There is also polyphagia, which amounts to 
reading everything indiscriminately, whether 
one can review it or not: a habit equivalent 
to chewing toothpicks between meals. The 
cure of this is fasting: a steady diet of the 
Bollingen Series for three weeks minimum. 


There is one cure for Reader's Cramp, for- 
tunately, and it is at the disposal of all of us. 
There are many, many new books, some good, 
some bad, some indifferent. There are not 
many permanent books. Everyone of us has 
a small shelf or two containing books he 
thinks of as permanent; and in addition, a 
shelf or two containing special favorites even 
if they are not objectively great. Whenever 
I feel the cramp coming on, I go to one of 
these shelves, and spend a quiet hour with 
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whatever comes to my hand: it might be 
T. H. White's The Sword in the Stone; it 
might be Lord Byron's correspondence (did 
you know he was one of the wittiest letter 
writers in English?) ; just recently it has been 
the most brilliant of epic poets, the naughty 
Italian, Ariosto; I can always get an evening 
of health and rejuvenation from reading Our 
Mutual Friend; and 1 am still breathless with 
excitement when after many chapters and 
many hundreds of miles of pursuit, I hear 
the shout, ‘Stern all! The White Whale 
spouts thick blood !"’ 


Prescri ptio n 


We often hear it said that people should 
acquire the habit of reading. So they should. 
But what is more important is that they 
should acquire the habit of rereading. It is 
the books that are read and reread that really 
mean something. They are the central cur- 
rent in the long and splendid river of litera- 
ture. And if you as booksellers, and the press 
as publishers, can keep that stream flowing 
strongly and its channel clear of waste and 
dirt and obstruction, we shall have reason to 
be satisfied with ourselves, and with our own 
service to civilization. 


A RAY OF SUNSHINE 


OME STUDENTS DESTROY BOOKS through all 
kinds of mutilations; others borrow books for 

indefinite periods without charging them out. Still 
others borrow books and never return them. But 
occasionally a student brightens a librarian’s life 
and makes it all seem worth while 

Several years ago a student wanted information 
on the Pearl Harbor attack in the 1941 New York 
Times Index. He reported that he had searched the 
P section of the Index but could not find the data 
Although we did not question his honesty, we re 
traced his efforts and found he was right. After a 
little time we found the entry under FAR EAST AND 
PACIFIC AREAS. We noted this in our volume 
referring other students who might desire the same 
information to the proper source 

We did not have to use the same entry again 
until recently. When we opened the book we found 
our notation about the Pearl Harbor attack staring 
us in the face. To our amusement, we noted the 
following items, either pencilled or inked, scattered 
over the page 


Your a life saver! Tanks! 

Muchas gracias 

Merci beaucoup! 

Bless you 

You are so kind 

Thanks (written many times) 

JACK PLOTKIN, Assistant Chief 

Reference and Humanities Division 
Stanford, California, University Libraries 
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Food for a Hungry World’ 


By Robert Brittain 


A’ A STUDENT OF LITERATURE, I have 

always felt that one of the strangest 
phenomena in literary criticism is the notion 
that the writings commonly attributed to 
Shakespeare and Bacon were the work of one 
and the same man. If you read a few pages 
of each, you will quickly discover that in the 
whole of their period, and indeed in the whole 
of our literary history, it would be hard to 
find two minds whose reflections on man and 
his fate brought them to conclusions more 
diametrically opposed. 

Have you ever noticed that all Shake- 
speare’s heroes end in a rejection of life? In 
the early plays they are bored: “Life is as 
tedious as a twice told tale."’ Later, boredom 
matures into the most profound and nerveless 
pessimism. ‘‘Life is a tale told by an idiot,” 
says Macbeth; and Gloucester finally reaches 
the conclusion that ‘As flies to wanton boys 
are we to the gods; they kill us for their 
sport.”” And this is not merely a cry of pain; 
before his suffering had begun Gloucester had 
accepted a philosophy which was bound to 
land him in this final despair if ever it were 
put to a test. In his opening scene he is al- 
ready muttering: “We have seen the best of 
our time: machinations, hollowness, treach- 
ery, and all ruinous disorders follow us dis- 
quietly to our graves."” He thought that man 
was the victim of outside forces (‘“These late 
eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good 
to us’) and thus he had no hope. 

It is true that Shakespeare was aware of 
other ideas that were stirring in his society, 
but every time he expresses one he puts it in 
the mouth of the blackest villain he can lay 
hands on. “Thou, nature, art my goddess ; to 
thy law my services are bound,” says Edmund 
Bastard, and he goes on to sneer at his father’s 
fear: 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are sick in fortune—often the surfeit of 
our own behaviour—we make guilty of our disasters 
the sun, the moon, and the stars: as if we were 


villains by necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion; 
knaves, thieves, and treachers by spherical predomi- 


Robert Brittain is a professor, radio commentator, and 
author of Let There Be Bread. 

* Based on his talk at the Middle Atlantic 
Library Conference in Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 
15, 1953, Dr, Brittain has summarized the bulk of his 
material, but the introduction is given here complete, as of 
special interest to our readers. 
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nance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers by an en 
forced obedience of planetary influence; and all that 
we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on. An admit 
able evasion of whoremaster man, to lay his goatish 
disposition on the charge of a star! My father com- 
pounded with my mother under the dragon's tail, 
and my nativity was under Ursa Major; so that it 
follows I am rough and lecherous, Tut, I should 
have been that I am, had the maidenliest star in 
the firmament twinkled on my bastardizing 

Now Bacon, whom we now recognize as 
the greatest mind of his generation and one 
of the most formative influences in the suc- 
ceeding centuries, agreed with Edmund 
Bastard, though for much more profound 
reasons. 

No empire, no sect, no star seems to have exerted 
greater power and influence in human affairs than 
these changes 
and he is talking about the changes men them- 
selves have created in nature—that is, about 
scientific inventions and discoveries. In other 
words, in contrast to Shakespeare's total mis- 
conception of what really makes the wheels 
of this world go round, Bacon laid his finger 
on a mainspring of history when he realized 
that if you are looking for causation, you must 
look far below such things as political and 
military power, religions, and philosophical 
speculations about supernatural influences ; 
for the underlying causes of historical change 
and development you must look into man’s 
increasing ability to control nature—that is, 
you must look into science. 

This was a profound insight, but Bacon did 
not stop there. Indeed, it is merely a stepping 
stone to those great ideas and concepts he pro- 
mulgated which have guided human progress 
ever since. For Bacon was not interested in 
idle speculation. He saw that he had a key to 
something far more important. Hear it in his 
own words: 

What is at stake is not merely a mental satisfa 
tion, but the very reality of man’s wellbeing, and 
all his power of action. Man is the helper and 
interpreter of nature. He can only act and under 
stand in so far as by working upon her or observ 
ing her he has come to perceive her order. Beyond 
this he has neither knowledge nor power. For there 
is no strength that can break the causal chain. Na 
ture cannot be conquered but by obeying her. Ac- 
cordingly these twin goals, human science and 
human power, come in the end to one 
And in several other places he makes ex- 
plicitly clear what he means about the role 
science ought to play in human life: 
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The true and lawful goal of the sciences is simply 
this, that human life be enriched by new discoveries 
and powers. 


This brought him into conflict not only 
with Shakespeare's heroes, but with all the 
forces in his society that were arrayed against 
enlightenment, and for a very simple reason. 
Bacon knew why some people oppose science 
and lend their support to fatalistic philoso- 
phies. “The effect and intention of their argu- 
ments,’ he wrote, ‘is to convince men that 
nothing really great, nothing by which nature 
can be commanded and subdued, is to be ex- 
pected from human art and human labour.” 
And then he remarked sagely, “Such teach- 
ings, if they be justly appraised, will be found 
to tend to nothing less than a wicked effort to 
curtail human power over nature and to pro- 
duce a deliberate and artificial despair.” In 
other words, to produce starvation and pov- 
erty, and to persuade its victims to —* 
on the ground that, “As flies to wanton boys 
are we to the gods.” 


Rival Philos ophie f 


Now the reason I bring up this matter of 
Shakespeare and Bacon and their rival philos- 
ophies, is that the very same ideas are in a 
conflict in our world today. Nearly two-thirds 
of the people now living are existing in con- 
ditions of appalling hunger and poverty. 
Whether they are to be permitted and enabled 
to get rid of their miseries, and to take their 
equal responsibilities and their equal shares in 
an industrialized world community is the cen- 
tral problem of our century. But as soon as 
the problem is suggested in the upper circles 
of our well fed society, the chorus of Shake- 
spearean heroes begins chanting its old tune. 
We are told that the population ts increasing 
too fast ; that hunger is inevitable ; that all the 
good land of the world is already in use and 
there are no more potential wheatlands ; and 
so on and so forth. And the effect and inten- 
tion of all of it is, as Bacon observed, “to con- 
vince us that nothing really great is to be ex- 
pected from human art and human labour.” 

The answer to them, of course, is Bacon's 
answer: ‘The true goal of science is that hu- 
man life be enriched,” but before we can 
make that answer effective we have to be able 
to show that science has the ability, the knowl- 
edge, the equipment to reach that goal. 

About that question, one would think that 
any member of our society could have no 
doubt. For though we have honored the poet 
of despair as our greatest literary figure, it is 
the philosopher of industrial progress whom 
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we have actually followed. We are still in the 
midst of the technological revolution he 
helped to create, yet it has already brought to 
us, a tiny minority of the world’s people, 
standards of living higher than even Bacon 
could dream. Science has not solved all our 
problems, but it has given us the means with 
which we could solve the most basic ones. 


Hunger and Poverty 


Foremost is this problem of hunger and 
poverty, which por as I have said, nearly 
two-thirds of the present inhabitants of the 
earth. And these unfortunate millions are 
poverty-stricken, illiterate, diseased, and hun- 
gty precisely because the societies in which 
they live have not yet participated in the tech- 
nological revolution. Lacking the science and 
the industrialization on which our comfort- 
able lives are founded, they have either sunk 
or been pushed into stagnation. 

Yet the continuance of their misery is not 
necessary. The evidence is legion that human 
beings now know how to increase the food 
supplies astronomically—by bringing more 
land under cultivation, by increasing the yields 
on land already in use, and by conserving for 
human use millions of tons of harvested food 
that are now lost. We cannot begin to ex- 
amine all of this evidence, but let us look at 
some of the recent developments in only one 
direction: the effort to bring more land into 
production. 

In southern Australia there is an area cov- 
ering thousands of square miles that is just 
being opened up. Farmers had tried repeat- 
edly to cultivate the apparently fertile soil, but 
all crops had failed. Within the last few 
years, scientists have found the cause: the soil 
lacked nothing for growth except the minut- 
est trace of such common elements as cobalt, 
copper, and zinc. When these are added, at a 
cost of $1.13 an acre, all the usual agricultur- 
al plants flourish. Because of the new sci- 
entific work with trace elements (micro-nu- 
trients), Australia is adding the equivalent of 
an entire new province to her farm land ; and 
there are doubtless millions of acres of 
“wasteland” elsewhere that need only the 
same kind of treatment. 

Deserts cover one-third of the land area of 
the planet, and most of them are not culti- 
vated. Yet Rome made the deserts of North 
Africa her richest granary, and modern engi- 
neers can do the same things. Researchers are 
even using dew to produce crops in the 

(Continued on page 421) 
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A Reply to “An Exchange Year Abroad” 


By Jean Colquhoun 


ISS BEDINGER’S ARTICLE in the November 

issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
makes gloomy reading for the prospective ex- 
change librarian with its problems of triple 
adjustment, and distinctly unflattering read- 
ing for the European librarian who learns 
that an American cannot benefit profession- 
ally by a post in any other country 

She writes that: 

The United States is ahead of most countries in 
library techniques. If you expect to gain profession- 
ally from the exchange, you are apt to be dis- 
appointed, It is even wise not to be surprised if 
you find your own work somewhat disorganized on 
your return to it. [Surely this is a matter of per- 
sonalities rather than nationalities; no two people 
do things in quite the same way.] Under usual 
circumstances your exchange will benefit profes 
sionally more than you. 

This seems to me to be a very sweeping 
statement. Granted that in the United States 
mechanical gadgets, such as the photographic 
charging system, are in far wider use than in 
Europe, but that does not necessarily mean 
that the techniques of the libraries using them 
are superior to others without. Even if their 
methods of cataloging or circulation are pro- 
gressive it does not mean that they would be 
suitable in other circumstances. Techniques 
cannot be judged good or bad without rela- 
tion to the service they are rendering to the 
function of the library. A time-saving device 
for the University of Illinois might use too 
much labor in a small college library ; similar- 
ly American methods may not be the most ef- 
fective in Germany or Spain. 

The Guild Library at Lucerne has remained 
the same for hundreds of years and its catalog 
is not housed in drawers of the latest design, 
but a librarian from a more modern library 
might learn something of professional value, 
which is after all not confined to techniques 
Knowledge of books and people can be 
learned from the smallest library in Galway; 
an understanding of the Irish mind and its 
books can have its place in the librarian’s 
grasp of the world. The fastest conveyor belt 
cannot ensure, without the interpretation of 
an interested librarian, that the right book 
reaches the right reader—-which is surely a 
basic aim of librarianship. 

Jean Colquhoun is Assistant Librarian, Toronto, Canada, 
Public Libraries; formerly worked in the British Drama 


League, Fulham Public, London University, Engtand; and 
in Rochester, New York, Public Librar: 
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Techniques are pressed into service to ex- 
pedite this aim and all libraries whatever their 
material adventages endeavor to reach it. | 
do not think the libraries of Stockholm or 
Manchester are any less open to suggestion 
towards achieving this than those in Chicago 
or Boston despite Miss Bedinger’s statement: 
‘Americans are interested in efficiency. More- 
over as a nation, we are openminded and 
eager for suggestions to improve our meth- 
ods. Nationals of most other countries do not 
possess these characteristics.” 

Furthermore, Americans will be ‘mad- 
dened by inefficiency” abroad. Yet excellent 
service can be found in libraries overseas, just 
as periodicals do get mislaid this side of the 
Atlantic. 

All these generalizations made by Miss 
Bedinger reflect an attitude of mind which 
can best be explained by quoting another 
American librarian writing in the Library 
Journal, November 1, 1943. She is looking 
forward to exchanges in the postwar world 
and writes, “We have so far been immersed 
in the development of American librarianship 
and our interests have revolved around our 
own progress. This application has unfortu 
nately led to an insularity in the American li 
brary mind.” 

To Miss Bedinger’s account of the spiritual 
loneliness that will assail the exchange librar- 
ian as she hears her new neighbors critize 
America, I would say that the fostering of ex 
changes is the one thing to overcome that. As 
foreigners learn tc understand the American 
way of life while dunking doughnuts or eat- 
ing pumpkin pie, so the American abroad can 
learn the viewpoints which underlie criticism, 
thereby taking away much of the sting. 

I have enjoyed wonderful hospitality dur 
ing my two years in Rochester, New York, 
but I have also known of an English borough 
council that went out of its way to welcome 
and entertain an American librarian who, I 
am sure, would wonder a little at ‘No other 
people go all out in hospitality to visitors as 
Americans do.” 

Physical discomforts vary greatly with the 
individual but even in England the several 
layers of wool advocated by Miss Bedinger 
should be adequate without the donning of a 
heavy winter overcoat for meals. The eti 
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quette or otherwise of cuffs in the soup I have 
not yet encountered in the three countries to 
which my work has taken me. 

I am quite sure too that the general in- 
telligence of librarians even abroad is such 
that they would far rather instant Maxwell 
House coffee was produced than that the visi- 
tor should suffer as Miss Bedinger com- 
mands: ‘Most coffee abroad is not recogniz- 
able as the great American drink. But while 
it is difficult to face the day on the strange 
concoction you are apt to have set before you, 
my advice to you is to make the adaptation, 
because at all costs to your comfort and even 
pride, you must avoid giving offense.” 

“You will be better liked if you don’t look 
too grand”’ is a similar piece of advice. As the 
old adage says, “Manners maketh the man” 

not clothes, and Europe can enjoy the in- 
tricacies of nylon made in the U.S.A. just as 
Americans appreciate Irish tweeds. 

I believe that any librarian can benefit pro- 
fessionally as well as personally in any coun- 
try if she wants to ct alles the most of her 
opportunities. White the American librarian 
in England may work with medieval Latin 
archives which she will never find at home, 
the administration of the documents may well 
give her a hint as to how to handle the local 
records at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

This is a time when library exchanges may 
well aid in the rehabilitation of the world, a 
job in which the United States is undoubtedly 
looked to as a leader by the war-ravaged 
countries, whose libraries have not only been 
unable to progress but have been in some 
cases reduced to rubble. 

At such a time and when the Conference 
on International, Cultural, Educational, and 
Scientific Exchanges recommends that the 
United States send abroad “reasonably mature 
young people for experience, independent 
study, and improvement of language” 
(Milam-Lydenberg report) Miss Bedinger’s 
article gives a one-sided picture of what can 
be an immensely stimulating and enjoyable 
experience 


FOOD FOR A HUNGRY 
WORLD 
(Continued from page 419) 

deserts. It has been conservatively estimated 
that, in the Middle East, 800,000,000 acres 
of accessible desert can be economically irri- 
gated, and that they would produce more 
crops than the naturally watered areas now 
under cultivation. 
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In the Far North, over a million acres of 
tundra have been turned into productive 
farms within the last twenty-five years; the 
still uncultivated land in that zone totals about 
one-fifth of the land surface of the world, yet 
much of it is equally cultivable. Similarly, 
there are great stretches of tropic lands that 
science has recently made potentially useful 
In Africa, for example, an area twice the size 
of the United States has been unused by man 
because it is dominated by the tse-tse fly, 
which carries sleeping sickness and other ani- 
mal diseases. Antrycide, a drug discovered in 
Great Britain a few years ago, will cure and 
prevent all these livestock diseases. If it were 
widely used, the fine natural pasture land 
that the tse-tse inhabits could support more 
cattle than Argentina. During World War II, 
Canadian and American scientists developed 
a cheap, quickly manufactured vaccine against 
rinderpest, the most dreaded of all animal 
diseases, which now kills three million cattle 
and water buffalo every year. If it can be 
made available in Ethiopia, for example, that 
country can become one of the great meat- 
exporting lands 

From such examples, we can see that there 
is no irremediable shortage of land on this 
earth. If we had time to examine some of the 
new developments in genetics, in improved 
farm techniques, in fertilization, we should 
see clearly that yields from the cultivated 
land could be increased far beyond our needs 


Knowledge Must Be Used 


There is no doubt that the knowledge, the 
skill, and the technical equipment are avail 
able. But knowledge, to be productive, must 
be used, and primarily the knowledge now 
available in the highly-industrialized coun 
tries must be used in the underdeveloped 
areas. That is the whole meaning of the great 
world movement called “technical assistance.”’ 
The hope of human survival rests on the 
speedy industrialization of these underdevel 
oped societies, and this in turn rests on the 
conviction that no men, anywhere, are “as 
flies to wanton boys.”” That notion must give 
way to the world-wide dedication of science 
to its true function: the enrichment of life for 
all men. 

Our scientists know that the slums of the 
world can now be done away with forever, 
and they know how to do it. The great ques 
tion is whether we, the laymen of the world 
community, will create the conditions under 
which the vast resources of twentieth century 
science can be released into constructive work 
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Streamlining “Technical Processes” in 
Small Libraries 


By Joseph L. Wheeler 


r is GOOD NEWS that The H. W. Wilson 

Company — printed catalog cards to 
nearly 7,000 libraries; a goodly proportion 
are small public libraries. The problems of 
small libraries have been neglected, especially 
aspects of real administration; that is, plan- 
ning, organizing, staffing, directing, supervis- 
ing, including method-simplification, measur- 
ing results, and costs. Everyone is ‘just too 
busy” to stop and study how the job could be 
done to save the time that is now so hard to 
find in most libraries. 

One reason the public does not use its li- 
braries more extensively and intensively is 
lack of attention to efficiency and economy 
that would result if libraries had to compete 
with each other like business concerns, and 
the less efficient would have to fold up. It 
takes too long to get new books ordered and 
made ready ; readers give up in frustration. 

One of the sore spots in all libraries is the 
delay in “putting through’’ new books, and 
the ‘cost of cataloging.” Library literature 
has hundreds of pages on this vague subject. 
The net result is slight. It does not matter so 
much just how many cents it costs to catalog 
or “process” ' in a given library; what counts 
is how to simplify and reduce the time and 
work spent on each book, and how to get it 
promptly to readers. Elaborate cost studies 
avail little unless all hands pitch into finding 
shortcuts. Gadgets, though important, play 
only a secondary part. Just how does one sim- 
plify things ? 

Progress has been made. Both Library of 
Congress and Wilson printed cards are more 
promptly available, and they now carry sub- 
ject headings and class numbers. Logically 
all libraries should use these, at least for the 
nonfiction titles covered. They should save 
tremendously on costs and speed new books 
to their readers. It is questionable whether 
fiction cards repay the delay and paperwork 


' The writer uses the current term processing’ with 
greatest reluctance because it implies a mechanical treat 
ment, like sausage making, for what actually calls for dis 
cretion, weighing of values, and a background of substan 
tial education 

Dr. Wheeler is Consultant in many current library sur 
veys; he was formerly Director of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland 
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involved in getting them. Both the Library 
of Congress and The Wilson Company have 
made strenuous efforts to have their cards 
ready by publication date, and are still at- 
tempting to improve this promptness, but 
there are always books on hand, in an efficient 
library, awaiting release to readers on publi- 
cation date but for which printed cards have 
not arrived. Many librarians consider that 
important titles should be cataloged locally 
rather than delay the books. 

I am here discussing cataloging from the 
point of view of the smaller libraries, 1.e., in 
villages as small as 500 and towns up to 
50,000 population. Trained catalogers and 
instructors in cataloging have tried to remind 
me that “a small library does not have a cata- 
log department and therefore has practically 
no problems of cataloging administration.” 
In most homes there is nobody to be managed 
except the housekeeper herself, yet there are 
shelves full of books on “household manage- 
ment,’” because many things have to be man- 
aged. Surveys by home economists show that 
the housewives who plan, simplify, and find 
short cuts put themselves in a financial, social, 
and cultural group considerably above the 
average. The same is true in the one-person 
library; the librarian as cataloger faces plenty 
of problems. 

In other words, how does one best manage 
each step connected with (1) ordering the 
books, (2) ordering the cards, (3) getting 
the cards and the books together, (4) making 
such changes as are needed on the cards, (5) 
classifying and cataloging books for which 
there are no printed cards at hand, (6) filing 
the cards, (7) pasting, marking, and other- 
wise preparing books for the shelves? These 
can all be fascinating steps, not drudgery. 
The person who studies out the sequence, the 
quickest and easiest ways, so that the reader 
gets his books most quickly and the library 
spends the fewest minutes and therefore the 
fewest pennies on “doing” each book, is the 
person who gets the most fun out of the day's 
work. 

In general, the larger the library the more 
elaborate and costly is the cataloging of each 
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book. Robert Kingery in College and Re- 
search Libraries for January 1953 notes that 
in 1950-1951 the Reference Department of 
New York Public Library cataloged 66,880 
titles, but it took 140 full time positions and 
a budget of almost half a million dollars. 
That means about 11 titles a day per person! 
As a result of studies made by outside 
method-analysts, it now appears that this great 
library (i.e. its noncirculating department) 
may put through 150,000 titles icles the 
current fiscal year without increase in staff. 
But this would seem to mean approximately 
$3.30 to catalog each title (maybe justified 
for the specialized needs of that library, but 
a bit staggering!). In contrast, Williams Col- 
lege Library turns out 4,900 titles with one 
cataloger and one clerical worker, according 
to Wyllis E. Wright in Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification, December 1952. As Li- 
brarian Wright notes, ‘“Two catalogers are 
generally good for a debate and three for a 
round table. Yet the points debated are usu- 
ally unimportant.’” Who pays for all the time 
on these refinements? In a small library why 
use author-numbers, or an accession book ? 
What we need now is to discover from 
those who do the work in small libraries just 
how they have simplified, or can, by studying 
things out, simplify, lay out, assign the dif- 
ferent parts of the work and get each part 
finished more promptly. For example, if they 
have a high school or other part-time typist, 
or ‘‘paster and labeler,’” who does what ? 
Clyde E. Pettus, in Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification for June 1953, reports on 
the study by the Southeastern Library Associ- 
ation’s committee, of 151 libraries having 
from 5,000 to 32,000 volumes. The librarian 
is the cataloger in 48 per cent of them. This 
study of possible eliminations is preliminary 
to attempting to set up patterns of procedure 
for different sized libraries. Accession num- 
bers, or at least an accession book, seem to be 
decreasingly used ; 60 per cent of the libraries 
use some sort of centralized cataloging; 56 
per cent use the ALA rules even though 
there are at least four simpler manuals; few 
look up author's dates and most follow the 
easiest source, ¢.g., the title page only, for 
author names. Space forbids citing other find- 
ings here. But one quotation Miss Pettus 
makes from Watson Pierce’s Work Measure- 
ment in Public Libraries needs challenge: “'It 
is only the larger library with good training 
procedures and trained supervisory staff which 
can effectively utilize part-time untrained as- 
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sistants.”” This may be true, theoretically, but 
it is completely unrealistic in ignoring the 
hundreds, thousands of public, college, and 
school libraries that do use such help, per- 
force, and in failing to give any suggestions 
as to how to instruct and supervise these part- 
timers. Pierce's elaborate and costly report is 
a good illustration of the fact that measure 
ment should come after method study and 
simplification, if it is to be of much real use. 
This lack was emphasized in the present wri- 
ter’s Progress and Problems in Education for 
Librarianship (1946). Little has been done to 
produce job instruction sheets for the purpose 
or to recognize the psychological results on 
the workers, as so clhectively summarized by 
Mildred Travis in Forward: with the Michi- 


gan Association of School Librarians (May 


1953). It would be a blessing if someone 
would sit down and produce an instruction 
pamphlet telling “small” librarians, whether 
school or public, how to handle these promis- 
ing workers. We are killing off their enthu- 
siasm and the possibility of the very best ones 
going into librarianship. 


What Librarians Need to Knou 


One or several committees need to collect, 
study, summarize, and then reduce to an es- 
sential minimum pattern of procedure such 
information and ideas as the following: 


1. Just how many work hours per week 
(estimated for each of those involved) does 
it now take to order, catalog, classify (with 
and without Wilson or other printed cards), 
complete and file the cards, paste and label 
the books, and otherwise do all the prepara- 
tory work, beginning after the decision has 
been made to order the book, and until it is 
completed and put on the reader-shelves ? 
And how many titles or books get done in 
that week, and how much time and salary cost 
did each person consume in that week for 
these processes ? 

2. We know that time is lost, especially in 
small libraries, where this part of the library's 
work is handled only once or twice a week, 
by having to pick up, put away, then get 
things laid out and underway again. Is it pos- 
sible to do book ordering and cataloging at a 
point, or on a work surface, where everything 
can be left undisturbed in the intervals when, 
for example, one uses the typewriters for 
other library purposes? Generally, things are 
pretty crowded ; one library for its pasting and 
labelling, uses a 3-ply workboard, 24” x 36”, 
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so that it and the material on it can be lifted 
out of the way and laid on a high shelf until 
the next time; then it is lifted down and laid 
across from the typewriter to an adjoining 
table. One library has a shelf each for books 
waiting for printed cards ; books in process of 
classifying or identifying author entry ; books 
awaiting pasting and labelling; gift books 
that can wait for new bought books to go 
ahead; Dewey and the other reference tools 
for deciding headings, class numbers, etc. ; 
supplies. 

3. How do you simplify and handle what- 
ever filling in or changing of the printed 
cards you have to do as to class numbers, sub- 
ject headings, etc.? Have you studied out 
whether this pays? It does not pay to spend 
too much time debating class numbers. The 
subject headings may be fully as important. 

i. How do you manage (i.e., divide the 
work if more than one person does any part 
of it, lay it out, follow through) the catalog- 
ing and processing of books for which you 
don't use printed cards? Many gift books 
fall in this category. 

5. As top person, your per-hour pay should 
make it economical to have a clerical worker, 
or a part-time high school student, do the 
typing, pasting, and marking. How do you 
manage this, including instruction and look- 
ing over, so it really costs less than to do it 
yourself? We do not propose that really 
profitable processes be discarded. For ex- 
ample, more libraries are scotch-taping the 
jackets to the book or using plastic jackets to 
make books more attractive and save them for 
longer life. 

6. In restudying this problem in your li- 
brary, challenge each process to see if you can 
cut out or combine any steps in the work, or 
relocate any of the processes, so as to save 
work or save steps. In one large workroom 
I saw books carried 30 feet to be perforated, 
then 30 feet back to be pasted and marked. 
Why perforate? 

7. After going over this whole matter, 
first in your mind, then actually trying to 
simplify and streamline the minimum of proc- 
esses that remain, how would you recommend 
diagraming an ideal streamline movement of 
books and work in your library if you had an 
open space laid out as you would like it? Do 
not describe how you have been doing things, 
but analyze everything afresh, down to the 
bone. 

8. Finally, write out briefly a schedule 
(not over 5 or 6 lines for each step) of what 
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you think is the most efficient and economical 
series of detailed steps, beginning with mak- 
ing out the order card (if you do use any), 
all the way to pasting and marking the books, 
both those for which you can use printed 
cards and those you cannot. Several librarians 
who use order cards hand these to part-time 
typists who make or fill in all the catalog 
cards, which are scrutinized by the librarian 
before releasing. 

9. Accompany this with a rough pencil 
diagram of an imaginary ideal room or space, 
locating and labelling the respective work- 
space or locations for each process, with the 
tools you use, with a line showing the progress 
of the work from start to finish. This need 
not be a finished or draftsman’s drawing ; 
only enough of a diagram to make things clear 
to another librarian. 


Work for a Committee? 


Could not the ALA Division of Cataloging 
and Classification, or some other organiza- 
tion, set up a committee to work on this? 
Then if two or three hundred librarians or 
assistants from each of five size-groups of 
librarians according to annual accessions, i.c., 
under 200 books added annually, 200-500 
volumes, 500-1000 volumes, 1,000-2,500 vol 
umes, 2,500-5,000 volumes (5,000 volumes 
would mean about $10,000 of purchased 
books, or about 15-20 per cent of a budget of 
$50,000-$60,000, or a population of about 
25,000-30,000) would send in statements 
and diagrams such as we have just outlined, 
it is likely that the set of recommended proce- 
dures that could be put together from the 
replies submitted would be extremely helpful 
to every library in the country, in the villages, 
towns, and small cities, as well as in the 
school libraries. Thereby a tremendous aggre- 
gate of lost motion could be saved. We need 
to know especially how much time is the mini- 
mum for handling these processes. 

Back in the ‘30's, Lucille Morsch and I at 
Enoch Pratt Library worked up details for 
such a study, intending to seek a foundation 
grant to carry it through. At the earnest solici- 
tation of the American Library Institute we 
reluctantly turned it over to the institute in an 
effort to cooperate, soon after which the in- 
stitute laid down and died! 

So far as I know, and it does seem strange, 
we have no pattern or measure today as to a 
really “streamlined” cataloging procedure, or 
what it costs in salaried time, in the small 
library. 
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Friends of the Library Do Help’ 


By Helene Scherff Taylor 


N BLOOMFIELD we are celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of our Friends of the Li- 
brary Association. During these twenty years 
we have demonstrated a facility, amounting 
at times to positive genius, for making mis- 
takes. But we have had our triumphs, too. 

Perhaps our greatest achievements have 
been three, in this order of importance: (1) 
On the part of the public a growing affection 
for and interest in the public library because 
of the Friends; (2) a steadfast refusal on the 
part of all of us working for the association 
and the library to yield to the easy cynicism 
of despair; (3) thousands of dollars given to 
the library's board of trustees by the Friends, 
to be used as the board sees fit. These accom- 
plishments have proven that our works, vital- 
ized by faith in what we do, have given rich 
returns. 

Librarians actively engaged in Friends of 
the Library associations might be actually 
aware of, and averse to, destructive mental 
attitudes that speak louder and more clearly 
than words. We must avoid deserving the 
damning criticism Brooks Atkinson leveled at 
some theater audiences in his book Once 
Around the Sun. He wrote: 

No doubt about it, the most lethal theater audi 
ences are those dominated by smart and fashionable 
people, who bring nothing to the theater except 
shallow, distracted minds and tired emotions. Pro- 
fessional egotists, they are only casually interested 
in the play. Travel and wide acquaintance have 
taught them nothing but arrogance. They can 
wreck a play by staring at it without knowledge, 
understanding, or sympathy. For they have nothing 
to give. They are the unburied dead—crushed, 
combed, richly dressed, and expensively embalmed 


A librarian knows that it is one thing to 
think a man your friend, and quite another to 
enter into friendship with him. This is illus- 
trated by what happened in Paris one day 
when a religious procession, carrying a cruci- 
fix, passed Voltaire and a friend. Voltaire, 
who was generally regarded as an infidel, 
lifted his hat. His friend was astounded and 
said, “Are you reconciled with God?” Vol- 
taire replied, with fine irony, “We salute, but 
we do not speak.” That relationship is de- 


* Talk given at the Friends of the Library luncheon of 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Library Conference in Atlan 
tic City, New Jersey, October 17, 1953 

Helene Taylor is Director of the Free Public 


Library, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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voutly to be avoided between librarians and 
Friends. 

If you are engaged in starting or improving 
an association of Friends of the Library, much 
careful organization is needed. Here are but 
a few of the items to be considered: 


Ihe compilation of a sensible mailing list 

Decisions regarding the use of membership 
money either by the association or by the library's 
board of trustees 

The technique of audience building, since you 
want not only and primarily dues, but members at 
the meetings 

A constitution 

Development by the participating librarian of a 
finesse so that he guides, but never directs, the 
association 

And, probably the most difficult of all the fine 
arts, the expression of sincere gratitude by the li 
brarian to the Friends 


We must always remember that a librarian 
does not carry a torch for his profession. He 
is the torch. According to the power of his 
light and his warmth, the shadows of our 
world will be less dark. 

In creating a Friends of the Library group, 
there can be no room for fear or discourage- 
ment. Recognizing each difficulty as it arises 
frequently generates the ingenuity needed to 
dispel or solve it. 

There are but four things to keep in your 
mind and in your heart when ded with 
a Friends’ association: 


Pray earnestly that you yourself may always do 
your best 

Work with devotion and an open mind 

Share your triumphs and failures with any who 
seek your Ae lp 

Endure to the end, and you will be happy. For 
all men, rich in Friends—-friends, mind you, not 
acquaintances—-are happy. And there is no one to 
prevent this from happening to you 


A set of the four Shakespeare folios, regarded as 
the choicest collector's item in the English language, 
has been given to the Cornell University Library by 
William G. Mennen, a Cornell alumnus and presi 
dent of the Mennen Company in Morristown, New 
Jersey 

The folios, which remain the earliest source for 
twenty of Shakespeare's plays, including Macbeth, 
Julius Caesar, The Tempest, and The Taming of 
the Shrew, also preserve authoritative versions of 
the remaining sixteen plays from Shakespeare's 
hand. A frontispiece engraving of Shakespeare 
which they contain is the only authentic likeness of 
the playwright except for a bust in the church at 
Stratford-on-Avon 
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“Great Books” and Public Libraries 


By Haroi;! A. Wooster 


a 
HE CONSTRUCTIVE RELATIONSHIP ly: 
tween great books discussion groups a°éi 
public libraries is one where the potentialit’, s 
greatly exceed the actualities. I do not <3. 
tempt to explore the relationship in terms }f 
the large libraries, but as concerning tje 
smaller city and town libraries. It is estimat i 
that seventy-five per cent of all great boo :, 
groups meet under the sponsorship of libris 
ies. On the face of this record, it would seed: i 
that full and complete cooperation has be? bs 
secured, There is and has been, howeveé: 
much passive rather than active assistance 1, 
the part of libraries with repeated examplzs 
of fears, hesitations, doubts, and perplexities 
Here is a matter of books and reading cee 
there is a common denominator, a comme 
interest, which deserves more recognition. ; 


The basic idea of great books is that bool; 
the careful reading of books of origir.;3 
thought, is of great educational and cultur;! 
value, well worth the effort involved. Educ}. 
tion is regarded as a lifetime process, wits 
maturity and experience recognized as irg- 
portant factors in understanding. The adv: 
is challenged to think about basic ideas, ar)! 
in all of the confusion of the moment to dix 
deeper, secking wisdom as passed along fro 
mind to mind, from the vital problems of dif 
ferent important periods ma epoc hs to ay 
other in the cultural history of the Wester: 
World. In terms of mass education, mass ti 
struction, mass leadership, this can be readij 
dismissed as too idealistic, as reaching to» 
small a fraction and percentage of populatic ; 
to “‘pay.”” The public library movement itse. : 
deals essentially with individuals, with “‘see: - 
ers’ and is at its best in helping persons \ 5 
reach their highest attainments, broadenin : 
their interests, furnishing — to 
climb heights and to explore depths. 

Public libraries are properly disturbed f 
the one dimensional reader who is intereste< 
only in the latest, the most advertised books. 
the best sellers, the slick, superficial, sensa 
tional foam on the stream of books. Any 
honest, tried, carefully planned effort to cal! 
attention to the lasting, the universal, the eve: 
new and timely in great writing and thinking, 
should certainly receive Our active support 


Harold Wooster is Librarian of the Newton, Massa 


chusetts, Free Library 
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In attending great books discussions one 
notes that the ideas under discussion often re- 
late to the headlines of the moment, with the 
added historical perspective which is most im- 
portant and which libraries have a responsi- 
Pitity to provide. 

In the practical working relationship of 
community life, any effort to start a great 
books group begins with the public library 
since it is a matter of books, reading, and in- 
formal education. If this is not the first step, 
there is something wrong with the effort, the 
library, or both. It may be found that there is 
a better meeting place, better s ay but 
the interest and assistance of the library is 
presupposed. Admittedly the starting and 
continuance of great books groups is not easy, 
except under a combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances which too seldom exists, or in 
regions where the program is already so well 
known and established that new groups are a 
matter of easy and natural growth. 

The passive line of least resistance ap- 
proach by librarians—''we will be glad to 
post and distribute your literature’’—is not 
enough. The public is happy to pick up quan- 
tities of leaflets, pleased to have lists of great 
books which they really should read, and 
vaguely intend to read some day. More active 
leadership is necessary to accomplish results, 
many of the seeds are falling on barren 
ground, the weeds are choking the partial in- 
tentions, the birds of other interests are busy. 

This does not mean that the librarian or a 
staff member should take over the responsi 
bilities of leader, promoter, organizer; gen- 
erally speaking they should not. It is helpful 
to take leadership training and to be capable 
of leading, as added assurance for emergen- 
cies, and to secure a better understanding of 
the plan and method. The librarian and staff 
members are in a favorable position to call 
attention to a great books group. 

Supplying a suitable room for a great books 
discussion group is a difficult problem for 
many older library buildings. The two-hour 
discussion period, extending beyond the usu- 
al closing period, and the now common habit 
of smoking offer complications. Generally 
speaking, persons who read and discuss great 
books are responsible, dependable citizens 
who can be trusted to turn out lights and close 
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doors. At best this is an activity worthy of a 
real effort to find a suitable, comfortable, 
meeting place. 

The essentials for starting a great books 
group concern a meeting place, leadership, 
the reading assignments, and interested per- 
sons. There are limits as to the efforts which 
libraries should make in providing the read- 
ings. Too many want the material at the same 
moment. Paper bound sets of the various 
years are available from the Great Books 
Foundation at about fifty cents a reading. 
These can be purchased by members of the 
group, shared, marked, and are usually the 
only cost to the persons taking the course. The 
library can supplement these sets—there are 
reasons for having these readings in good edi- 
tions—but it is not expected that the main 
responsibility for the reading material is to be 
borne by the library. The great books interest 
has been an influence on the publishers in 
bringing out new editions of a number of the 
classics listed in the courses. It is in order for 
libraries to strengthen their collections of 
these titles. 


The Selections 


A favorite sport of reviewers or gripe of 
readers concerns selections to be read. The an- 
swer is that the choice is not perfect, is open 
to argument, but there is a rather remarkable 
agreement from years of experimenting that 
these are great books, or parts of books, im- 
portant steps in our cultural heritage, and 
well worth the readers’ attention, although 
he will naturally respond to some readings 
better than others. The inclusion of the writ- 
ings of social thinkers who mix darkness with 
light, reflect bitter struggles of their day, who 
need to be accepted with reservations, qualifi- 
cations, corrections, or rejected in whole or 
part, may disturb the timid. It should be 
noted that on the national level the selections 
have been approved by patriotic organiza- 
tions, by religious leaders of different faiths, 
by high educational authorities. The groups 
are on a mature basis and the early readings 
train one in thinking, in facing opposite view- 
points, in seeking truth in divergent opinions. 
By the time the first year course members 
come to Karl Marx, they certainly should be 
able to examine his socialistic statements with 
poise and judgment. Groups which I have 
known maintained a high collective standard 
of careful judgment and their discussions 
contributed to a safer, more understanding 
citizenship. This is college and graduate 
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study education for adults, not a paternalistic 
sheltering of the immature. 

I would not make the readings sound easy ; 
to me many are difficult. The members of the 
group should be good readers, which means 
a flexibility of approach, a hunger for know!- 
edge which is willing to pay a price of atten- 
tion, to maintain an open mind, and to seek 
for basic meanings, with careful qualifica- 
tions. The writers often employ a familiarity 
with the intricacies of logic and deduction, 
use careful phrasings and definitions which 
are not found in ordinary reading, to which 
one must adjust. It seems an easy escape from 
perplexity to ask the leaders to become lec- 
turers and to explain what the writer says and 
what the reader should think, or to decide to 
take same easier books; the facts show that 
this is usually a quick road to termination. 

One great help in seeking the meaning of 
the assigned reading is the breadth of experi- 
ence of the group; the response of members 
to questions brings forth personal experiences 
and philosophy which a single reader can not 
have. Some apparently dull readings bring 
forth lively discussions while the reverse can 
also happen. I have frankly found it helpful 
to repeat, to take the first year as a member 
and as a leader, to attend leader courses, clin- 
ics, institutes, not to be satisfied with a once 
over lightly. Such possibilities do exist. There 
is also a growing literature about great books 
which is worth reading. It should be under 
stood that the plan, purpose, organization is 
not the exclusive possession of any education- 
al institution, or of the few men whose 
names, up to now, have been most exclusively 
connected with it. Like great books them- 
selves, the roots go deep and spread widely. 

The success of a discussion group depends 
on the pattern established, the disciplines in- 
volved in good listening and pointed speech. 
Discussion is one of the lacks in solitary read- 
ing. This is a group reading experience. Li- 
brary patrons often wish to express their 
opinion of books read, but the opportunity 
to do so is generally lacking in libraries. 

It can be granted that the great books plan 
is unique in the field of informal education. 
There is substantial proof that it can work, 
does work, that once committed the readers 
have before them a lifetime educational pro- 
gram of real value. Due to the human equa- 
tion and the competition of other interests, it 
has failed on occasion or not even had a fair 
trial where it could have done very well, it 
has succeeded where failure was prophesied. 

(Continued on page 435) 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


ANUARY 1 LAUNCHES THE NEW YEAR, it is true, 

but it also, ex officio, marks the year that has 
just come to a close. To the librarian the year 
ending assumes proportions considerably larger 
than the one ahead: the New Year stretches in- 
vitingly 
days of opportunities for putting into practice all 
our well laid plans for more and better library 
service; but the closing of the past year presents 
the immediate necessity for recapitulation, for re- 
viewing last New Year's rosy dreams in the light 
of actual accomplishments, in short, for compiling 
the annual report 

Reports have had an amazing metamorphosis in 
the past few years. There are, of course, still a few 
that appear just as deadly as ever, but those are easy 
to spot at a glance, and unless one is directly con 


cerned with the issuing library, the chances are 


that the dull details won't get much time or atten- 
tion 

The lively presentations, on the other hand, tan 
talize one into perusing them They are as 
varied as can be imagined, some pretentious, others 
slight, but all with personality. It's a safe guess 
that none of the early reports of the Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library bear much resemblance to 
the fifty-fifth annual report, issued a few months 
ago. Taking its cue from the successful baseball 
season of the Brooklyn Dodgers, the library de- 
scribes its activities as “Batting for Brooklyn.” The 
cover shows a batter rampant on a diamond of 
grass-green, and headlines throughout follow the 
baseball idiom. “A Home Run First Time Up” 
records a ““Campanelloquent hit’ inducing Brook 
lynites to get out and vote in the November election 
Running Bases for the Vets’ is the story of the 
establishment of a Senior Citizens group in chummy 
quarters in the Flatbush Library. A report on 
accomplishments of business management is headed 
“Shaking Up the Batting Order,” and work with 
children is defined as ““A Look at the Little League.” 

But the Brooklyn report didn’t stick exclusively 
to baseball; it listed numerous achievements, espe 
cially in the closer relationship of the library to 
the needs of the people. Specifically mentioned are 
the “Know Your Fellow Americans” programs, 
featuring Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska, with 
‘native’ participation; a Holiday Book Fair, where 
visitors could browse among gift suggestions; sup 
port of Unesco’s campaign for educational work 
abroad; borough-wide sale of United States Gov- 
ernment pamphlets on child care, health, and house 
hold problems; establishment of a telephone refer 
ence service; organization of a Teen-age Council to 
help plan programs and select books for young 
people; the addition of a second Library-on-W heels; 
launching of a monthly News Bulletin; completion 
of the library's own 16mm film; breaking ground 
for two branch buildings; and the start of work to 
finish the central library. 

A brief space at the end of the report includes 
a few statistics (it could hardly be a bone fida re 
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providing three hundred and_ sixty-five 


port without any!), revealing that Senior Citizens 
have grown from the original group of 25 to 332; 
circulation of books increased last year by 7.4 per 
cent to 7,884,187; book stock increased by 6.9 per 
cent to 1,803,640 volumes; and the total number of 
borrowers reached 656,109. 

If the Queens Borough, New York, Public Li 
brary is going on the theory that one picture is 
better than a thousand words, their slender thirty- 
one-picture report is equal to quite a tome! The 
cover is a photograph of the front door of the 
library, with the words carved into the stone above 
THESE HOARDS OF WEALTH YOU CAN UN 
LOCK AT WILL. An introductory page, headed 
YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY: 52 BRANCHES—2 BOOK 
MOBILES: A WEALTH OF SPECIAL SERVICES, gives a 
brief background of the library's history and serv- 
ices. The last page gives a few (eleven, to be 
exact) FACTS AND FIGURES 1953 along with the list 
of the board of trustees and city officials. Apart 
from these two pages, the report is nothing but 
pictures, with brief captions, and an inserted map 
of bright green and white, locating all the branches 
of the system. 

Another way of getting the library story told 
is by relaying the highlights to a newspaper colum 
nist or reporter, as New York Public Library did 
last summer, with a resulting column based on the 
library's reference work in the Daily News’ “Little 
Old New York’’ by Ed Sullivan. A dazzling array 
of queries is given, most of them with answers 
(readers curious enough to read through the ques- 
tions like to know the answers!). While this type 
of coverage isn't a report in the usual sense, it does 
give a good idea of what the library is doing—and 
therefore, can do for the reader—in that particular 
department. And of course the whole report can 
be handled in much the same manner. 

Lest you chide us and point out that it is wishful 
thinking, and practically downright unfair to cite 
Brooklyn, Queens Borough, and New York to the 
horde of smaller libraries of the land, let us hasten 
to reconfirm our belief in ‘small librarians’’ and 
the conviction that they can turn any trick to their 
purpose. .. . 

For instance, there is the report the Summit, New 
Jersey, Public Library issued a few years ago, “The 
Case of the Famished Bookworm.” It says, “We 
call Oscar the famished bookworm because during 
the year he ate his way through 33,787 volumes of 
adult novels and 19,318 volumes of books for 
serious study. And he digested that on top of a 
full course dinner in our special children’s sec 
tion. Even this did not satisfy his enormous 
appetite. He really was famished! He squirmed his 
way into our periodical section. . . . Oscar was the 
hungriest we ever remember him.” And then fol 
low the year's statistics! 

This is just a sample, mentioned for your encour 
agement as you wind up last year's records into a 
report that will share with your public a little of 
the excitement and accomplishments of your library! 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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The Westchester Library Association has taken 
another step toward regional library cooperation, 
with the compilation by the referende librarians 
section of the association, of a union list of county 
periodicals entitled Periodicals of Westchester 
County Libraries. Although the Westchester union 
catalog has contained for several years an almost 
complete listing of the county's adult books (plus 
those of two neighboring Connecticut libraries), 
there has never been anything comparable for peri 
odicals. The need, however, has long been felt, 
with the growing demands of the inter-library loan 
system and the acute problems of magazine storage 
in individual libraries. The present list includes 
over 800 different periodicals in ten libraries. 
Eventually it is hoped other Westchester libraries 
will list their periodicals and thus make a complete 
union list of county periodicals 


Gilbert Highet broadcasts to be released in Janu- 
ary and February are: 
NuMBER 17 Books on Music"’ 

latti, Reik and Weinstock) 
NuMBER 18-——"‘One Smith in a Billion” 
and wit of Sydney Smith) 
NUMBER 19 Why We Collect Books 
NUMBER 20 The Art of Invective, 
Curse Foes and Paralyze People 


(about Copland, Scar 


(about the career 
subtitled ‘‘How to 
Check local stations for dates 

ve le Le 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 











¢ a su~pron 


Certainly is nice not to have Junior 
running all over the place. 


JANUARY 1954 


random 


“Books for Backward Readers,” issued by the 
Coventry City Libraries, is described as a list of 
books “for children of normal intelligence who can 
not read very well, but not for those who are edu- 
cationally subnormal The list, which first ap 
peared in July 1953 and has been thrice revised 
since, now lists a total of eighty-four books, with 
annotations and indication of interest age. “Books 
for Backward Readers’ may be ordered at 1/6d 
(approximately 22 cents) from the City of Cov 
entry, Libraries and Museum Department, Cow 
Lane, Coventry, England 

te te 

Yale University is the repository of an interna 
tionally known collection of Hebraic and Judai 
literature, the outgrowth of an interest in the He 
brew language and Jewish history apparent at Yale 
since its founding in 1701. 

The collection, substantially expanded by gifts 
during the past forty years, contains approximately 
12,000 volumes, including more than thirty vol 
umes printed before 1500. It also contains a num 
ber of manuscripts and printed books on parch 
ment, and several hundred Hebrew books printed 
between 1500 and 1600. Yale's collection of six 
teenth century Hebrew imprints and its depository 
of Karaitic literature are among the largest in 
United States university libraries 


he Le Le 

Libraries which feel the need for photostating, but 
have not been able to afford the equipment, may find 
an answer in one of the new, relatively inexpensive 
copying machines, such as the Verifax, which pro- 
duces a copy in 50 seconds. Information may be 
secured from Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., Industrial 
Sales Division, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18 

we Be & 

Twenty-five years ago the first practical micro 
filming machine was installed in a New York bank 
to stop the fraudulent check racket prevalent in the 
middle twenties. Every canceled check was micro 
filmed to give the bank a complete photographic 
record of all items returned to customers. Today, 
microfilming is an established industry, serving 
more than sixty-five different kinds of business 

Newspapers and libraries early recognized mi 
crofilming as a solution to their problem of filing 
and preserving old newspaper volumes. In 1934 
librarians of metropolitan newspapers and public 
libraries asked Recordak to experiment with news 
paper microfilming. Out of this research came the 
use of 35mm film for newspapers and large docu 
ments in business and industry. 

The New York Herald Tribune began micro 
filming its current editions on January 1, 1935 
Today, thousands of newspaper editions are avail 
able on microfilm. Libraries and historical societies 
find this service indispensable to their filing and 
reference problems. In other ways, microfilming 
has also expanded the scope of college, religious, 
and public libraries through the interchange of rare 
manuscripts on microfilm 
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“Books in Our Lives, presented at the White 
Plains, New York, Public Library and designed to 
show the meaning of books and the library in the 
life of the community is reported to be the first 
such production in which a library has utilized 
color photography, narration, and music to tell its 
story. The color slides, taken by members of the 
Color Camera Club of Westchester, depict library 
service to the community by showing eighty-five 
residents operating and using the library 


re ee 


An outstanding collection of first editions and 
manuscripts of English and American authors is 
being turned over to the Burnett Library of Texas 
Christian University with the purchase by the Amon 
Carter Foundation of 1,500 volumes from the estate 
of the late William Luther Lewis of New York, 
who had assembled what was described as one of 
the last great collections of rare first editions in 
private hands in the United States. The collection’s 
greatest rarity is the first collected edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, published by Thomas Pavier in 1619. 

he te Le 

The Hampshire Inter-Library Center, a coopera- 
tive enterprise in which three Connecticut Valley 
colleges——Amherst, Mount Holyoke and Smith 
have joined forces to combine and increase their 
resources, has successfully completed its second 
year. During this time, the number of periodicals 
subscribed to by the center has increased by more 
than fifty per cent, according to the second annual 
report. More than 2,500 volumes containing back 
issues of the jointly owned periodicals were trans- 
ferred from member libraries to the HILC stacks, 
at present located in the Mount Holyoke library 


In order to save space, bound volumes of seven 
magazines were procured on microfilm 

To meet the increasing demands for effective 
intercollegiate cooperation, the center hopes in due 
time to have a staff and quarters of its own 


The unpublished writings of Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz, German philosopher, scientist, historian, 
and mathematician who lived from 1646 to 1716, 
will be available in this country for the first time 
at the University of Pennsylvania, recipient of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant to help it reproduce 
on microfilm more than 100,000 handwritten pages 
of the Leibniz papers, now preserved in Hanover, 
Germany. With deposit of the film in the Univer- 
sity Library, Philadelphia will become a foremost 
center of Leibniz studies. Cooperating in the film- 
ing is the State Library of Hanover, which Leibniz 
directed for forty years. Completion of the project 
is expected some time next year 

we we 

Walt Whitman's own copy of the first edition of 
Leaves of Grass in its original paper covers—be- 
lieved to be one of three extant—is the “star” in 
the New York Public Library's Walt Whitman 
exhibition, the first public showing of material 
from the distinguished Oscar Lion Collection on 
Walt Whitman which was presented to the library 
by Mr. Lion in May. The collection totals over 
500 items, many of which are of great rarity, some 
of which are unique. 

The exhibition will remain on view through 
January 31 in room 112 of the library's central 
building at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street and may 
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be seen from Mondays through Saturdays from 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Some three years ago the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Nebraska and the United States 
Department of Agriculture Library engaged in a 
cooperative program to provide general library 
services to the staff of the department formerly 
served from the department's branch library at 
Lincoln. The plan worked successfully and has 
now been extended so that substantially all general 
library services for USDA's field personnel are 
provided by cooperative arrangement with agricul 
tural colleges and experiment stations. This new 
arrangement provides for good general library 
services to the staff of the department at some 
what less than half the cost of maintaining sepa 
important services, such as free photocopying serv 
rate USDA branches and in return provides some 
ice, to the cooperating institutions 


te Le Le 


In an affirmation of faith in the adopted country 
which has given him fame and security, Jean 
Hersholt, star of CBS Radio's ‘Dr. Christian,” has 
presented his collections of Sinclair Lewis’ rare 
literary papers and his Hugh Walpole collection 
largest in the United States, to the Library of 
Congress. His presentation follows by one year his 
gift to the Library of his world-famous Hans 
Christian Andersen collection “in gratitude for 
what this country has meant to me and my family.” 

The Sinclair Lewis collection consists of personal 
letters from the author to Hersholt, manuscripts 
presentation copies and Lewis’ first book, Hike and 
the Airplane, written in 1912 under the name Tom 
Graham. The Walpole collection includes the 
original manuscripts of Duchess of Wrexe, Win 
ter’s Moon, and The Captives, all bequeathed to 
Hersholt in Walpole’s will. In addition, the col 
lection includes personal letters to Hersholt and 
other Walpole papers. 


To encourage creative scholarship in the field of 
English civilization for the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, 1500 to 1700, and to encourage the 
study of the literature, drama and theatre, es 
pecially that dealing with Shakespeare, in the early 
period as well as later, the Folger Library has 
announced two $1000 prizes for the best two book 
length manuscripts submitted for publication. One 
requirement is that a substantial portion of the 
research upon the books submitted must have been 
carried on in the Folger Library. 

One prize of $1000 was offered for the best 
manuscript of a book submitted in the history of 
English civilization in the period between 1500 and 
1700. 

Another prize of $1000 will be offered for the 
best manuscript of a book in the field of English 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
or in the history of the English drama and theatre 
of the eighteenth century, or in the interpretation 
of Shakespeare, and the history of his reputation 
and the performance of his plays in any period 
Manuscripts in this contest should be sent to the 
Director of the Folger Library not later than Oc 
tober 1, 1954. 
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REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOO KS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 
(* Starred item 1s listed, but not reviewed) 


1. ABBEY, STATON. The Goldsmith's and Sil- 
versmith’'s Handbook. New York and Toronto, D 
Van Nostrand, 1952. 105p. $5 

2. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CLINICAI 
CHEMISTS, Standard Methods of Clinical Chem- 
istry. Vol. 1. New York, Academic Press, 1953 
142p. $4.50 

3. Art Education Today 1951-1952. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, 1953. 102p. $2.25 

4. Beyer, Oskar. Rudolf Koch, Ein Schoe- 
pferisches Leben. Barenreiter-Verlag Kassel und 
Basel, 1953. Distributed by Wittenborn & Com- 
pany, New York. 106p. $4.50 

5. BIANCOLLI, Louis, ed. The Opera Reader. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 679p. $6.50 

6. BossertT, HELMUTH TH. Folk Art of Europe. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. Variously 
paged. $17.50 

7. Boston UNtIversiry, BuREAU OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. Bibliography on State and Lo- 
cal Government in New England. Boston, Bu 
reau of Public Administration, Boston University, 
1952. 233p. pa. Bulletin No. 1. $5 

8. BRowN, HARRISON, ed. A Bibliography on 
Meteorites. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1953. 686p $10 

9. BURLING, JUDITH and ArTHUR. Chinese Art. 
New York, Studio Publications and Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, 1953. 384p. $8.50 

10. Curystiz, FRANCES N. Pets. 
tle, Brown, 1953. 272p. $3.50 

11. CLEMONS, ELIZABETH. Pixie Dictionary 
Philadelphia, Winston, 1953. 62p. $1.50 

12. DeLacour, JEAN. Pheasant Breeding and 
Care. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, All-Pets Books, 
1953. 98p. $3 

13. Educational Film Guide. \\th ed., ed. by 
Frederic A. Krahn. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1953. 1037p. $7.50 

14. Emery, Curtis RAy 
New York, MacMillan, 1953. 144p. $2.95 

15. FARRELL, R. B. Dietionary of German Syn- 
onyms. New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 429p. $4.50 

16. Hammond's Library World Atlas. 
York, C. §. Hammond & Company, 1953 
$5.95 

17. HotmMe, RATHBONE 
Frost, eds. Decorative Art. New York, Studio 
and Crowell, 1953. 148p. $7.50 (vol. 43 of The 
Studio Yearbook of Furnishing and Decoration) 
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18. KEESING, Fetix M. Culture Change, an 
analysis and bibliography of anthropological 
sources to 1952. Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1953. 242p. (Stanford Anthropological 
Series, no. 1) $4 

19. KENNY, JOHN B, Ceramic Sculpture. New 
York, Greenberg, 1953. 304p. $7.50 

20. Keynes, Georrrey. A Bibliography of the 
Writings of Dr. William Harvey, 1578-1657 
2d ed. New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 79p. $10 

21. LeENDE, HELGA. Books about the Blind 
rev. ed. New York. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1953. 357p. $5 

22. Lyte, Guy R. and Kevin GuinaGu. | Am 
Happy to Present. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1953. 265p. $3 

23. MALRAUX, ANDRE, The Voices of Silence 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1953. 661p. $25 

*24. Modern Publicity 1953-1954. New York, 
Studio, 1953. 148p. $8.50 (23d issue of Art and 
Industry's International Annual of Advertising 
Art) 

25. POCHMANN, Henry A. comp. and ARTHUR 
R. Scnuttz, ed. Bibliography of German Culture 
in America to 1940. Madison, The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1953. 4343p. $6.50 

26. SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL, PA 
ciFic Coast COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL STATISTICS 
Inventory of Source Material and Research in Social 
Statistics, Pacific Coast, 1944-1950. Berkeley, So 
cial Science Research Council, 1952. 67p. 

27. Spry, CONSTANCE. The Art of Arranging 
Flowers. New York, Studio and Crowell, 1953 
69p. $1.98 

28. The Taste of Our Time. New York, Skira, 
1953. $4.95 each. (Van Gogh, Gauguin, Toulouse 
Lautrec ) 

29. THOMPSON, NELLIE ZeETTA. Your School 
Clubs. New York, Dutton, 1953. 317p. $3.50 

30. VON OSTERMANN, GEORG F. Manual of 
Foreign Languages, 4th ed. New York, Central 
Book Co., 1952 414p $12.50 

31. WHITEHEAD, ALFRED Nortu. Alfred 
North Whitehead, an Anthology. Selected by 
F. S. C. Northrop and M. W. Gross. New York, 
MacMillan, 1953. 928p. $12.50 

32. WiLson, RuFUS ROCKWELL. 
Caricature. New York, Horizon, 
$6.50 

33. WinG-Tsit CHAN. An Outline and a Bib 
liography of Chinese Philosophy. Hanover, N.H 
The author, 1953. $1.50 (Available from P. D 
and lone Perkins, Box 167, South Pasadena, Cali 
fornia, and Paragon Book Gallery, 857 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City) 

34. WRIGHT, FRANK 
Architecture. New York, 
$7.50 

35. ZIMMERMAN, QO. T. and IRWIN LAVINE 
College Placement Directory. Dover, N.H., Indus 
trial Research Service, 1953. 431p. $10.75 


Lincoln in 
1953. 327p 


The Future of 
1953, 326p 


LLoyp 
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The Arts 


ip THESE NOISY DAYS we have, as a relief, the 
voices of silence represented in many books— 
on folk art, Chinese art, decorative art, monographs 
on individual artists. And in the comparatively 
silent atmosphere of the reference room they are a 
real pleasure, particularly if they come from a firm 
like Skira. Many of Skira’s publications are too ex- 
pensive for the library with a small budget, but his 
current series, The Taste of Our Time,™ is reason- 
ably priced, and provides small, well chosen col- 
ored reproductions with accompanying texts by ex- 
perts, bibliographies, and chronologies. Van Gogh, 
Lautrec, and Gauguin are well presented in the first 
three volumes of the series and set a high standard 
for those to follow 


No so reasonably priced, but surely a distin 
guished addition to any art reference collection is 
Malraux's Vosces of Silence,“ which for sheer 
beauty of illustration and significance of text, is a 
most important inquiry into the structure and 
meaning of three thousand years of world art. It 
cannot be used as a dictionary of art, since the text 
requires reading in its entirety to be fully under 
stood, but for its revealing photographs of details 
of works of art, it belongs in the reference as well 
as the circulating collection. It was originally pub- 
lished in three volumes as The Psychology of Art, 
but it has been greatly revised in this new edition 

Malraux has pointed out that the camera has 
given us a common heritage of art and this is illus- 
trated in Chinese Art,” whose 200 photographs, 
while not as outstanding as those in Vovsces of 
Silence, represent the efforts of the two authors 
during a lifetime and particularly during the twenty 
years they spend in China. Their grasp of China's 
longest continuous art history of all civilizations, 
their discrimination in separating the grotesque and 
curious from the beauty of simplicity (a principle 
adhered to by the best Chinese artists and crafts- 
men), have produced an excellent guide to the 
painting, pottery, sculpture, and crafts. Particularly 
interesting is the chapter on symbolism and sub- 
jects. There is also a table of dynasties, periods, 
and reigns and a bibliography, but it is the authors’ 
effort to show how the love of art and the appreci- 
ation of fine craftsmanship have permeated every 
phase of Chinese life, which gives the volume its 
real significance 

The purpose of Folk Art of Europe ® is to furnish 
documentation for the heritage of the indigenous 
European peoples, and to provide, for artist and 
artisan the world over, an incentive to recapture the 
spirit of spontaneous creation. Made up almost 
entirely of handsome plates showing fabrics, rugs, 
embroidery, ceramics, wood and metal work, it 
should fulfill its purpose, bringing at the same 
time great pleasure to noncreative copyists 

A very lovely how-to-do book is Ceramic S: ul p- 
ture,” covering methods and processes with the 
same step-by-step pictorial technique which the au- 
thor employed in his earlier Complete Boo/ of 
Pottery Making. This will have its place in boch a 
public library and a college with courses in crafts, 
as will Decorative Art," which incorporates a spe- 
cial consideration of the fundamentals underlying 
standards of public taste and of the essential part 
which education must play in its development. As 
in earlier volumes, new developments in interior 
decoration, furniture, textiles, glass, silver, ceram- 
ics, and lighting are illustrated with competent 
photographs. There is a short new feature on 
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flower arrangement, which might well be aug- 
mented with Spry’s The Art of Arranging Flowers.” 
This has 49 reproductions (25 in full color) and 
the usual advice on vases and holders, together 
with a rather. too gushy introduction by a great 
admirer of the author who refers to some of Con 
stance’s arrangements of the leaves of kale as hav 
ing “the classic perfection of an early Florentine 
bronze 

Less lyrical is The Goldsmith's and Silversmith’ 
Handbook,’ based on the well known handbooks of 
George Gee, which successfully combined the three 
aspects of the work—craftsmanship, art, and sci- 
ence. This British import is directed at the British 
craftsman, but much of it should be of interest to 
Americans working in this field. 

Very American, or rather very Frank Lloyd 
Wrightean is The Future of Architecture,“ which 
nevertheless will be noticed in many parts of the 
world. This is a reference volume because it con 
tains the author's major statements on architecture 
during the past quarter century and brings together 
much hard-to-locate writing by the outstanding fig 
ure in modern architecture, with many photographs 
of his buildings 


Art Education Today,’ in its annual volume for 
1951-1952, turns to the secondary school program, 
which it treats in nine essays by different professors 
and art teachers and supervisors. Some of these are 
of the “I did this” variety; others are of the 
“should and must’’ variety, with statements like 

It is the responsibility of society and of education 
to find the way for each person to make use of his 
creative faculties, and if they do not succeed in this 
aim they fail in everything else.” It is interesting 
in this connection to look again at the examples of 
folk art in Europe, before the days of art teachers 
and supervisors in the public schools. Times have 
changed, perhaps. 


Great men have always engaged the attention of 
the caricaturist, who is a kind of artist, and an in 
teresting collection is Lincoln in Caricature,” repre 
senting such names as Thomas Nast, Matt Morgan 


Frank Bellew, and Sir John Tenniel. Rufus Rock 
well Wilson has selected the caricatures and has 
supplied the accompanying text for each, giving its 
historical background and a great many stories and 
anecdotes 


Oskar Beyer's monograph on Rudolf Koch," one 
of Germany's most distinguished type designers of 
this century, will interest students of type design 
since it reproduces many excellent examples of his 
work, not only in type design but in book illustra 
tion 

Louis Biancolli has brought together in The 
Opera Reader,’ not only the plots of 90 operas by 
39 composers. By culling from a large number of 
books on opera, he has supplied details on the lives 
of the composers and the circumstances of th 
operas’ composition and performances. This makes 
a very handy one-volume source for those opera 
lovers who “‘like to look behind the dazzling bril 
liance of an opera in action to the drama that went 
into its making.” Makes it all so human. Furnishes 
so many sprightly tidbits for musical chitchat. Not 
to be sneered at. 


Social Sciences 
Titles at hand in this broad field are mostly bib- 


liographical in nature this month. From the univer 
sity presses have come two useful guides, one being 
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Culture Change,” an analysis and bibliography of 
anthropological sources to 1952. This is one unit 
in a series of coordinated studies of culture in its 
dynamic aspects, being carried on within the De 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology at Stan 
ford University. Titles are arranged chronologic 
ally by year of publication and are in the main 
works by professional anthropologists or works 
focused primarily upon phenomena of change and 
having, directly or inferentially, some theoretical 
or methodological significance. Their patterns of 
weg wry are analyzed in the first part of the 

book, but there is no author and title index. 

Arranged by author is the Bibliography of Ger- 
man Culture in America to 1940,” the most com- 
prehensive and complete general survey of the sub- 
ject that has thus far been published, representing 
some 12,000 items culled from a review of nearly 
30,000. A very useful feature is the index to 
German-American cultural, literary, philosophical, 
commercial, diplomatic, political, and scientific re- 
lations, and to personalities figuring in German- 
American history, with a goodly number of items 
under Carl Schurz, as might be expected 

The Inventory of Source Material and Research 
in Social Statistics, Pacifie Coast, 1944-1950” is 
classified under such subjects as population, crime 
and delinquency, income, planes and standards of 
living, labor, race relations, housing, etc. Under 
these subjects will be found briefly annotated items 
issued by both governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies and publications of individuals who have 
done research in the field. This is the second of 
the series and supplements the earlier one pub 
lished in 1944 

Boston University has prepared a Bibliography 
on State and Local Government in New England’ 
which should furnish a sober and factual guide to 


those who object to John Hershey's more impres 


sionistic Marmot Drive. It includes in general only 
books, articles, survey reports, etc., which were pub 
lished after the First World War, and librarians 
will be warmed by the acknowledgements of as- 
sistance from librarians in Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont—all the states included. It is arranged 
alphabetically by the name of the state, then clas 
sified by set pattern of categories, e.g., constitutions, 
citizen participation, etc., under each 

Now in its 11th edition and completely revised 
is the Educational Film Guide,” which contains 
descriptions and other pertinent information on 
running time, ordering, age levels and reviews for 
11,000 16mm motion pictures. It is conveniently 
arranged in three sections, an alphabetic title and 
subject index, a classified and annotated subject list, 
and a directory of main sources 

College Placement Directory™ is a highly useful 
guide to firms employing college graduates, giving 
the number and kind of graduates they employ and 
the persons to contact in seeking employment. The 
alphabetical list of firms is supplemented by a de 
tailed list of job classifications, from accountants to 
zoologists, and a geographical list, both giving 
names of appropriate firms. The final section is a 
list of colleges, arranged by states, and giving only 
brief descriptive data and name of placement offi- 
cer. The editors plan to keep it up to date with 
new editions 

Your School Clubs™ is a why-to-do-it source 
book of 500 student activities for junior and senior 
high schools, giving both suggestions and names 
of organizations where further information may be 
secured. There is plenty there to keep the young 
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people busy, including instructions for conducting 
how-to-study campaign! 

Examples of more detailed books on activities 
are Modern Volley Ball,” an illustrated handbook 
covering all aspects of the game; and Pets,” which 
is devoted to the care, understanding, and appre 
ciation of all kinds of animal pets, by an author 
who has a natural enthusiasm for animals, even tor 
skunks. It is simply written and humanitarian, e.g 

The comfort and contentment of your calf will 
give you satisfaction, and will help him to become 
a fine animal." More scientific is Pheasant Breed 
ing and Care,” intended as a book on the practical 
aspects of the subject and, in the main, a reissue of 
Denley’s Ornamental Pheasants, Their Breeding 
and Care, with an added general chapter on all 
pheasants, and complementary information 
as the author honestly states in his preface. It 
should be most helpful to the growing number of 
people who are interested in these handsome birds 


some 


And if speech making may be called an activity, 
| Am Happy to Present,” an anthology of model 
introductions, will make this form of activity a 
much happier one from both sides of the floor 
speaker and audience. Classified under such cate- 
gories as stage and screen stars, authors and book- 
men, business men, educators, clergymen, etc., it is 
prefaced with a chapter giving some excellent 
pointers, including: “Be brief, be natural, be on 
edge.” We should be grateful to our well known 
university librarian and writer, Guy R. Lyle, and 
his coworker, Kevin Guinagh, for such a well 
chosen collection 


More on Words 


Manual of Foreign Languages,” by the retired 
foreign language editor of the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and now in its fourth edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, should have been noted 
much earlier in these columns, as it is probably 
already on the desks of catalogers in the larger 
libraries. Alphabetically arranged under name of 
language is a wide range of information on capi- 
talization, numbers, parts of speech, syllabication, 
and a lot of other things 


A most useful supplement to a German-English 
dictionary is Farrell's Dictionary of German Syn- 
* which provides under the heading of the 
difficult English words a list of German equivalents 
to the various senses, and then discusses which of 
these equivalents should be used in which contexts 
Points are illustrated with numerous examples 


onyms, 


For another type of reader is Pixie Dictionary,” 


intended for children in the elementary grades, giv 
ing for 290 words which are chosen as a cross 
section of speaking, reading, and writing vocabu 
laries of young children, a short definition in not 
more than eight words, an example of use, and one 
or more colored illustrations. Each form of an 
irregular verb and each irregular plural of a noun 
is treated individually. Because it is a true diction 
ary in stressing definition, spelling, and use of 
words, it should be helpful in elementary school 
libraries 
Science 
A Bibliography on Meteorites* comprises about 
25,000 items from 1,100 journals and 840 books 
monographs, etc., arranged chronologicaliy to cover 
the world literature published between 1491 and 
(Continued on page 443) 
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Return Book Box 


LS emg REQUESTS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED for 
more detailed description and specifications of 
the return book box for bookmobile service as de- 
scribed at the bookmobile institute held in Los 
Angeles last summer. It is being successfully used 
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Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


by the Los Angeles County Public Library at most 
of the stops made by the various bookmobiles, and 
will eventually cover all bookmobile service stops 

The return book box serves more than the single 
purpose of receiving books between stops of the 
bookmobile, according to John D. Henderson, 
county librarian. The bookmobile silhouetted on 
the side of the box is intended for publicity and 
has been fairly successful. 

On the door of the box behind glass is the book- 
mobile schedule which covers all the stops for the 
day that the unit serves the area where the box is 
located. Then a borrower, if he arrives early, can 
see where the bookmobile is before reaching his 
stop. If he is late he can overtake the bookmobile 
on its way to a subsequent stop. The door to the 
box is locked by a key. The schedule can be easily 
removed; this is done when changes are made both 
at the opening and closing of schools. The return 
book box receives patrons’ requests for books as 
well as books and fine money. 

When the box stands out in the weather, care 
must be taken to have it properly painted and lo 
cated to avoid as much direct wind and rain as 
possible. In most cases the box can be placed in a 

rotected spot that is still conspicuous enough to 
be seen by passers-by. Naturally it must be well 
anchored so as not to tempt young vandals to carry 
it off. 

At present the book drop box is being made in 
the shop maintained by the Los Angeles County 
Public Library. As may be seen from the working 
drawings, the construction is not too difficult, and 
if ordered locally in quantity by a library system 
the cost should be nominal. 
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The book drop box for bookmobile service is a 
sound adaptation of the book drop or book slot 
found in many municipal libraries, making book 
return easy for patrons. In rural library service the 
box is especially practical because of distances and 
elapsed time between bookmobile visits. 


Publicity Is Where You Find It. 


Last fall readers of Dr. Ida Bailey Allen's syndi- 
cated column learned about bookmobiles one day. 
This noted cook book author, food authority, and 
writer for King Features related the efforts of the 
Clarke County, Alabama, Home Demonstration 
Council in helping to make the Clarke-Washing- 
ton bookmobile possible. Without stressing the 
bookmobile unduly (‘‘The bookmobile is built on 
a truck, the sides lifting up to reveal shelves of 
books’), Dr. Allen reported attitudes of adults re- 
garding the service. One woman asked for a book 
on poultry raising; a farmer wanted to read Shake- 
spear's plays; and several homemakers asked to see 
new cook books. Their attitude seemed to be: 
“No matter how much experience we've had in 
cooking, we find new time-saving methods and 
products are worth study. After all, our husbands 
are progressing with farm methods; it's up to us to 
progress in the home. . . . This way we can be of 
greater service to our families and communities.” 
Then followed “Tomorrow's Dinner’’! 


Personnel Manual 


All administrators and field workers who must 
advise library boards on personnel matters will 
want to see North Carolina Public Library Person- 
nel Manual, published by the state’s Public Li- 
braries Section. The brief booklet (32 pages) is 
designed as a guide for those working in North 
Carolina, but can readily be adapted for use in 
other states. Before compiling the manual, the 
committee analyzed current public library practices, 
needs, and goals in North Carolina, na studied 
personnel manuals from various parts of the coun- 
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try in an effort to provide a practical guide. No 
library, however small, can excuse slipshod person- 
nel procedures when simple guides such as this 
one are available. Write Elizabeth House, Direc- 
tor, North Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh 


Library Sponsors Radio Program 
for Schools 


The Lee County Library, Tupelo, Mississippi, 
sponsored a successful series of school-presented 
radio programs last year. Various schools centered 
their programs around Halloween, Book Week, 
Stephen Foster, February birthdays, St. Patrjck, 
spring, state history, and choral readings, sabes 
piano numbers, as well as a library play. Students 
recorded the program at 10 A.M., the recording 
being broadcast at 1:45 P.M. so that all could hear 
it. During the morning the pupils also visited the 
county library, to see books, workers, and building. 
In the mending room they were instructed in the 
care of books, and saw other procedures in vari 
ous departments. Well over 300 children took part 
in the series. Aside from the publicity received by 
the library, the children gained in developing abili 
ties and talents, learning about broadcasting, and 
hearing themselves speak and sing as others heard 
them. The Lee County Library made recordings of 
the programs when they were broadcast, and schools 
then borrowed the recordings—as well as the rec 
ord player—to hear themselves over and over again. 


es 6 
“GREAT BOOKS” 


(Continued from page 427) 


At present there are four well established 
groups in Newton, Massachusetts, averaging 
an attendance of fifteen members each, Three 
of these are meeting in public libraries. There 
are cities where more has been done and some 
small places with strong groups. 

The Great Books Foundation has tried 
with very limited funds to supply the neces- 
sary explanatory literature, to maintain a few 
regional offices, to provide leadership train- 
ing, Sasa by refresher courses, clin- 
ics, and institutes, to assist in the local organi- 
zation of groups and to make the readings 
available at minor expense. There has been 
helpful publicity on the national level. This 
has been a service which founded on local in- 
terest has made great books programs avail- 
able on a national level based on volunteer 
leadership and in cooperation with public li- 
braries. There are sound reasons why these 
libraries can enter into a more active partner- 
ship and why more stable leadership can be 
expected from the Great Books Foundation 
which has been passing through an experi- 
mental stage, where its resources were in- 
adequate to the responsibilities undertaken. 

The number of satisfied customers who 
have been members of great books groups 
and wish to continue is increasing. 
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Display 


Month 





READING BALANCE - 


LOTS OF PUN? 


vesre. 





HAPPY 


Here's a New Year bulletin board with a slogan 
that can be varied from year to year. The Artesia 
New Mexico, High School Library first used this 
theme as illustrated 

For 1954, the suggestion is: READING BALANCI 
FUN GALORE! TRY IT YOURSELF IN ‘54 

Inspiration for the bulletin board display was a 
advertisement. The girl with the perfect 
balance was painted on poster paper with paint by a 
student artist. The rope on which the balanced 
young lady walked was heavy twine, colored with 
a brown crayon and thumbtacked under a tag board 
picture frame. Book jackets arranged on the board 


gasoline 


TRY TR YOURSELF 


IN 





New YEAR 


are labeled by type—travel drama, folk 


lore, fiction, and biography 


The Copernicus Junior High 
tramck, Michigan, finds its most 
been displays of miniatures. The 
center shown here soda counter, juke 
box, tables, and booths, all made of wood in shop 
classes. The Betty Betz pipe-cleaner dolls wer 
dressed in clothes made by the students and the 
dolls amused themselves in typical teen-age fashion 


dancing to the juke box music or sipping sodas 


scicnce 


Ham 


have 


School in 
successful 
miniature teen 


consists of 
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The platform for the display was covered with 
brown leather. 


s 6 
epaaseant indenitieiiall 
FORWARD MAPCH WITH GOOD SOOKS 


s 
aS 





FORWARD MARCH WITH GOOD BOOKS, a display 
in the library of the Chicago Vocational School 
was eye-catchingly arranged on a bright green back 
ground. Arms, legs, and heads, cut, silhoutte-style, 
from black construction paper, were added to the 
book jackets displayed on the school’s bulletin 
board to give them a “forward marching’ appear- 
ance. Other book jackets, and books on the filing 
cabinets below the bulletin board, completed the 
display of good books. 

s 


To help its director of student personnel pub 
licize a personnel program, the library of Appala 
chian State Teachers College, Boone, North Caro 
lina, exhibited books on guidance and personnel 
work of interest to instructors. The resulting dis 
play, PROFESSOR, ARE YOU HELPING OR FRUSTRAT- 
ING YOUR STUDENTS? appeared on one of the dis 
play boards in the lobby of the library. A white 
background was used and, on it, a smaller black 
background for the white figures and letters. Mitten 
letters were used for the heading. A student as 
sistant made the figures, outlining them in black 


India ink 

EMOTIONAL MATURITY was the 
title—in Mitten letters—of an Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, bulletin 
board display of books on personality and emotion 


STEPS TOWARD 
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al development. The background was black, with 
the steps and figure outlined in black India ink on 
white cardboard by a student assistant. The ‘‘steps 
leading to emotional maturity were labeled as fol 
lows: knowledge of physical capacities, knowledg« 
of native and acquired ability, knowledge of apti 
tudes, evaluation of achievement and experiences 
evaluation of interests, evaluation of self-knowl 
edge, comprehension of cultural values, and com 
prehension of spiritual values 


Co_LLece Liprary DispLay 


The Lake Oswego, Oregon, High School Library 
displayed new book jackets, as ‘leaves’ suspended 
from branches of a tree which was built of colored 
paper and pasted to a display board for an exhibit 
of new titles 








TuRN Over A New LEAF 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
R= TIBRARIES ALC BROOKS aor 


AM LOOKING OVER a couple of the interesting 

library news bulletins that reach my desk from 
time to time to keep me informed of library activi- 
ties throughout the country. 

The chief article in the October News Noser 
(Indiana School Library Association) was an ex- 
pression of appreciation by Thelma Ford, the edi- 
tor, for Esther Burrin at the time of her resignation 
as school library superviser. I especially liked the 
last paragraph because it expressed Esther so well: 


It is with regret that we see Esther close this 
chapter of service to us and to all school libraries, 
but we still have with us her deeds which will stand 
4s monuments. We are secure in knowing that 
wherever librarians get together, the chances are 
very great of hearing a contagious laugh—being 
able to look around—there will be Esther—still 
participating, having good fun, and working for us 
librarians. 


The October News Letter of the Kansas Associ- 
ation of School Librarians features Elizabeth Yates 
as the recipient of the first William Allen White 
Children’s Book Award. The flyleaf carries a brief 
quotation from Miss Yates’ acceptance speech that 
is good to ponder on: 


To credit children with the ability to make their 
own choices is a wonderful thing, but to equip 
them with the wisdom to make their choices is very 
wonderful. It is the children’s librarians who have 
done this and to them I shall always be grateful as 
to the school children of Kansas. 


I notice that Dodd, Mead and Company has an- 
nounced a new librarian prize competition for the 
best book submitted—fiction or nonfiction—for an 
American boy or girl, age 9 to 16, by any American 
librarian who is working (or has worked) with 
children or young people. If any of you have manu- 
scripts up your sleeves, you'd better write for the 
descriptive brochure. 


School Administrators 


One of the most important discussions in Febru- 
ary at the Atlantic City Convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators will be a 
panel entitled “Superintendents Look Anew at 
School Library Service.’’ Superintendent B. L. 
Smith, cadens North Carolina, whose article 
in the February 1952 issue of the ALA Bulletin has 
been reprinted and widely distributed, will be chair- 
man 

Two main speakers will present the subject: 
Mary Peacock Douglas, supervisor of library serv- 
ice, Raleigh, North Carolina, schools; and Virgil 
Rogers, department of education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The panel consists of Christine Gilbert, direc- 
tor of public relations and adult education, Man- 
hasset, New York, public schools; Nora: Beust, li- 
brary specialist, United States Office of Education; 
James Tyler, principal, Yorktown Elementary 
School, Arlington, Virginia; Shirley Cave, class- 
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room teacher, Milton, Massachusetts; Elizabeth Mc- 
Cororty, classroom teacher and director of radio 
education, Quincy, Massachusetts; Howard Dawson, 
director of rural service, N.E.A.; Rachel DeAngelo, 
executive secretary, AASL; and Alice Brooks Mc- 
Guire, president, AASL. 

This is one of the most encouraging events in 
many moons for those concerned with the planning 
and promoting of good library service. This, of 
course, includes a wide rangé of people. All those 
who attend the meeting on February 17 will have 
an opportunity to participate in the discussion 


The Book on the Bottom Shelf 


For some time Casis’ book collection was slim 
enough so that we did not need to use the top and 
bottom shelves. Now, perforce, the books are creep 
ing up and down; so I can appreciate the following 
“lament” from Julia Etchison, high school librarian 
in Frederick, Maryland. I have noticed, though, 
that grade-school boys like to sit cross-legged be 
fore the shelves—or even to stretch out full length 


I sit alone on the bottom shelf. 

No one care for me! 

I envy books that sit up higher, 

For no one will bend a knee! 

Insects, animals, snakes, and flowers, 
Our size is all against us. 

Yet we could give you happy hours 
Instead of gathering dust 

Science Fiction, they ask for you 

But Rocket Journey is left 

Close to earth on the bottom shelf, 
Pining for those bereft. 

Let the Hurricane Roar as true love wins 
And The Covered Wagon by Hough 
Tell the thrilling tale of long ago 
When life in the West was rough. 

Of Isles of Greece have the poets sung 
But Snedeker writes of them, too, 

So swing down low and take a look 
A reward’s in store for you. 

So I think I'll invent an assembly line 
To move the books each day. 

Not a shelf or case will have a sign, 
And space men will put them away 


New Year Greetings 


It is startling to realize that it will be January 
1954 when this copy appears in print. How time 
flies when there are monthly deadlines to meet! 
My wish to you all is a bright and happy New Year, 
with the hope that it brings great progress in library 
service and reunions for many of us as the year 
progresses. 

Happy New Year! There's always hope, 

there's promise! 

No sorrow ever held a crocus back. 

The rigid earth revives, day breaks; tomorrow, 

Deliberate, comes down the starry track. 

Louise Drisco.t 
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Edited by 
Helga Lende 


DOOR OPENERS TO LIFE INSURANCE INFORMATION 
By Elizabeth Ferguson 


F™ YEARS AGO this column published a listing 
of free and inexpensive pamphlets on life in- 
surance. It included, for the first time as far as we 
know, items produced by the life insurance business 
as well as those by general publishers. To date, 
3.000 reprints of this list have been requested by 
libraries. Since the compilation has definitely filled 
a need and since there is now more and better 
material; we feel it worthwhile to bring the list up 
to date. 

As librarians are well aware, until recent years, 
the literature on life insurance has been rather tech- 
nical and difficult for general use and therefore 
posed a serious problem in book selection. This 
was unfortunate because life insurance is of vital 
concern to three out of every four American fami- 
lies. The problem was how to fill their needs. 

The Institute of Life Insurance considers that 
part of its obligation as the central source of infor- 
mation in the field is to help libraries meet this 
need. In 1950 and again in 1953 it sent out survey 
letters to public libraries asking what sort of ques- 
tions were coming in and what material was avail- 
able to answer them. The answers to the second 
survey are encouraging. Progress is being made. 
Librarians have been adding new books and pam- 
phlets to their collections and report that they are 
now better equipped to give good information. 

It is evident from the letters that librarians think 
of these growing life insurance collections as part 
of an energetic determination to render better busi- 
ness reference service. But there is also an aware- 
ness on the part of the thinking public that life 
insurance, in all its many uses, is really more than 
a business. In times like these, people are terribly 
concerned about handling their family finances 
wisely. Here life insurance plays its important role. 
People are seeking help and information from any 
available source—finance forums, home economists, 
schools, even industries. There is apparently a des- 
perate need for impartial guidance. 

We will admit that the actual questions librarians 
report don’t always appear to bear out this trend. 
One suspects, however, that this is because people 
are reluctant to spell out personal problems. When 
interpreted, as reference librarians always have to 
interpret, the question “How does such and such a 
life insurance company rate?’’may well mean, “I'm 
an ordinary person. I need life insurance but I don’t 
know what Find would work best for me.” 


Background reading that will help a person make 
an informed decision for his individual needs is the 


Special Librarians are invited to contribute to this de 
partment. Correspondence should be addressed to Helga 
Lende, Librarian, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
15 West 16th Street, New York 11. 

Elizabeth Ferguson is Librarian of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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special province of a public library. Unbiased, in- 
formational pamphlets like those listed here, most 
of them written for the layman, go a long way 
toward meeting the needs of the general public 


Pamphlets Available from 
General Publishers 


American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York 11. 
Life Insurance for the Blind. Pamphlet. 10« 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Insur- 
ance Department, 1615 “H”’ Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C 

Dictionary of Insurance Terms, Edited by 
Ralph H. Blanchard. 1949. 74 pp. $1.75 

Insurance and Related Operations of the Fed- 
eral Government. 1953. 68 pp. $1.50 

Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, 430 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1. 

Life Insurance, a handbook for social workers 
concerning the examination, evaluation, and ad- 
justment of life insurance. 4th edition, 1946. 
43 pp. Free. 

National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals 1201 16 Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Buying Insurance, a unit for high school stu 
dents. Consumer Education Series Unit No. 8 
136 pp. 50 

National Better Business Bureau, 403 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Facts You Should Know about Life Insurance. 

15 pp. 10c 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. Public Affairs Pamphlets : 

How to Buy Life Insurance. No. 62. 
20c 

Veterans Guide 

Women and Their Money. 
20¢ 

Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 

Information and Premium Rates, U. §. Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance. Pamphlet 9-1. Free 

Information on National Service Life Insur- 
ance. Pamphlet 9-3. Free 

Guaranteed Loans to Veterans, Pamphlet 4-1. 
Free 

To the Home Buying Veteran. Pamphlet 4-10. 
Free 


30 pp. 


No. 102. 32 pp. 20¢ 


No. 146. 32 pp 


Institute of Life Insurance 
Publications 
The following are all free to libraries from the 


Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
Handbook of Life Insurance. 88 pp. illus. 1953. 
This brief text or reference book describes, in simple, 
non-technical language, the various types of policies 
policy values, how benefits are guaranteed, how pre 
miums are computed and the historical and social as 
pects of life insurance 


Life Insurance Fact Book. Annual. 108 pp. illus 

Gives the basic statistical facts about life insurance, 

concisely analyzed and interestingly presented in charts, 
tables and graphs 


FAMILY FINANCES. USES OF 
Lire INSURANCE 
A Discussion of Pamily Money—How Budgets 
Work and What They Do. 24 pp 
How to achieve more happiness and less 
through planned spending and saving 
Do's and Dont's on Life Insurance. Reprinted from 
Living For Young Homemakers. 4 pp. 
Factors to be considered in building an effective life 
insurance program for today's young family 


Family Money Manager. 6 pp. illus. 
simple workable tool for controlling family dol 
ars. Offers four easy-to-follow, common-sense steps to 
help reduce the worry that often stems from financial 
problems 


worry 


Feminine Focus on Life Insurance. 24 pp. 

Shows how to take stock of family assets, how to 
plan ahead for children's education, how life insurance 
can be used for retirement purposes, and the various 
settlement options 

The First Step to Family Security. 8 pp. illus. 

Refuting the idea that ‘‘you have to die to win,’ the 
author advocates thinking of life insurance as “‘livel: 
hood’’ imsurance. 

How Much Is Enough Insurance? Reprinted from 
Better Homes and Gardens. 8 pp. 
Looks at the varied life insurance needs of individual 
families 
A Miss and Her Money. 21 pp. illus. 
Discusses the money problems of teen-age girls 
Money in Your Pocket. 20 pp. illus 

A booklet for teen-age boys which 

thrift, and life insurance 


relates sports, 


CAREERS IN LiFe INSURANCE 


Invitation to Youth: Careers in Life Insurance 


32 pp. illus. 

Contains job descriptions and qualifications. It also 
presents a concise picture of how a life insurance com 
pany works and of the skills needed to carry out its 
many operations 


Training for Today's Life Underwriter. 16 pp 
illus. (The Advisory Council on Life Under 
writer Education and Training) 

The objectives and requirements of the various in 
structional programs for life underwrite:s such as the 
Amerian College of Life Underwriters and the Life 
Underwriter Training Council 


You Are Important. 16 pp. illus. 
Tells how employees can make friends for their com 
pany by practicing good public relations during daily 
work and after hours 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


Blueprint for Tomorrow. 24 pp. illus. 
his text-workbook on life insurance, prepared for 
general business or junior business training classes 
teacher's key and manual with answers -o the questions 
asked in the practical exercises in the Biaeprint, 


Frontiers of Freedom. Comic Book 
Shows how life insurance gives us greater opportuni 
ties today 
Moderns Make Money Behave. 16 pj:. illus. 
Principles of handling family money in terms of 
young people's everyday spending and s: Ving 
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Wall Charts. These large charts (38” x 26”) depict 
different phases of life insurance: 
“Life Insurance Dollars at Work" 
“How Families Buy Life Insurance” 
“How America’s Families Use Life Insurance’ 
“History of 10,000 Policyholders’’ 


Policies Meet Family 


“How Life 
Needs” 
What Life Insurance Means. 32 pp. illus. 


Designed for a high school social studies unit on 
life insurance 


Insurance 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Films Focused on Life Insurance. 36 pp. 1953. 
List of available films including a helpful audio 
visual guide 
A Life Insurance Library For Your Community 
6 pp. 1953. 
Incudes lists of recommended books for $25, $50, and 
$100 
A List of Worthwhile Life Insurance Books. 
1953. 


An annotated list on life insurance and related sub 
jects. Includes annuals which give company data, sta 
tistics, directory and biographical information 


19 pp 


“Selected Sources of Life Insurance Statistics in the 
U.S.” 3 pp. Mimeo. 

Includes those published by the government, by com 
mercial publications, and within the business itself. 
Teaching Aids on Life Insurance and Money Man 

agement; 1953-54. 6pp. illus. 


A brief description of the various pamphlets and 
hims on life msurance 


Publications of Life Insurance 
Associations 


The following includes more technical material 
of use to life insurance people and serious students 
of the business. 


The American College of Life Underwriters, 3924 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Annual Announcement. 32 pp. Free. 

Contains detailed information regarding Chartered 
Life Underwriter program, standards for attainment 
of the designations, eligibility and experience require 
ments, fees, suggestions on preparation for the exami 
nations, etc 

Annual Report. Free. 

Contains information on continuous and substan 
tial growth in study groups, number of C.L.U.'s and 
other salient facts regarding college activities 

Booklets. Significant Developments of the War 
Pe riod: 

In Life Insurance. 75¢ (supply limited) 

In Economics, Government and Social Prob 
lems. 75« 

In Law, Trusts and Taxes. 75 

In Corporation Finance, Banking and Credit. 
7% 

Brochures. Written by specialists in their field 
on specific areas of subject matter covered by 
the C.L. U. Program. Each title 50c per single 
copy: 
on Part A of the C.L.U. Program: 

Ackerman, L. J. and Irvy, D., “Fundamen- 
tals of Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance,” revised edition, 1953. 

Chapman, F. P., “Standard Nonforfeiture 
and Valuation Legislation,” 1949. 

Huebner, S. S., “The Professional Concept 
in Life Underwriting,” 1952. 
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McCahan, D., “Fundamentals of Life Insur- 
ance Settlement Options,” 1949. 

Reid, C. K., II, “Fundamentals of Govern- 
ment Life Insurance and Related Bene- 
fits,"” revised edition 1953. 

Sullivan, H. L., “Needs and the Life Under- 
writer,” 1947. 

on Part B of the C.L.U. Program: 

Maynard, H. H., “The Place of Personal 
Salesmanship of Services in our Econ- 
omy,” 1952. 

McKain, W. 
1952. 

Miller, J. H., “Employee Welfare Plans,” 
1951. 

Spiegelman, Mortimer, “Significant Mortal- 
ity and Morbidity Trends in the United 
States Since 1900,” 1951. 

on Part C of the C.L.U. Program: 

Clapp, H. B., “Fundamentals of State Death 

Taxes,” 1953. 
on Part D of the C.L.U. Program: 

Hoffman, G. W., “Investments of Life In- 
surance Companies Their Changing 
Frontiers,” revised edition, 1951. 

Scholz, K. W. H., “Inflationary and Coun- 
ter-Inflationary Factors in Our Present 
Day Economy,” 1951. 


C., Jr., “Social 


Problems,” 


Composite Answers to Parts A, B, C, D, and E 
of the annual C.L.U. Examinations. Approx. 
40 pp. $1 for the set of five parts. (Currently 
available for 1951 and 1952 only; 1953 set 
available late in the winter.) 

Pamphlets for free distribution 

C.L.U. and You—No. 1, There Is No Royal 
and C.L.U. and You—No. 2, What Is 
The Right Road by J. Carlton Smith, 
cLu 


The American College of Life Underwriters 

What It ls and What It Does by Davis 

W. Gregg, C.L.U. (reprinted from Life 
Association News). 

Higher Education in Insurance—Our Grow- 
ing Strength by Raymond C. Johnson, 
C.L.U. (reprinted from C.L.U. Journal). 

C.L.U.—An Investment in Futures by Theo- 
dore Widing, C.L.U. (reprinted from 
Life Association News). 

Educational Progress in Life Underwriting. 

A series of addresses presented at the 26th 
annual conferment of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and ‘‘American College 
Hour,’’ August 1953 


Note: Pennsylvania Sales Tax of 1 per cent 
applies to all publications listed above, other than 
those for free distribution. 


American Life Convention, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The Convention is a major center of research on the 
various problems of the business as is indicated by its 
working sections agency, financial, legal, medical, 
and industrial, Its publications are not produced in 
such supply as to be available for wide distribution 
outside the business but requests for information may 
be freely addressed to it 

American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
3924 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Only publication available to the public is The 

Journal of the American Society of Chartered 

Life Underwriters. 
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It is published quarterly by and for 
underwriters who 
tion 


racticing life 
have earned the C.L.U. designa 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
855 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5, Connecticut: 
How Life Insurance Works. 


An up-to-the-minute textbook on life insurance 
fundamentals for both new and old agents, 74 pp 
75 


It's All in the Day's Work. 
Describes a typical day in the career of a life under 

writer, 35 pp. 50 
The Life Insurance Career. 

For broad distribution to arouse interest in life in 
surance selling as a vocation. 19 pp. 430c 
The Revolt of Ralph Day. 
The pros and cons of life insurance presented in 
fast-moving conversational style. 32 pp. 0c. 
Life Insurance Association of America, 488 Madi 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

The free pets ations include the published Proceed 
ings (paper bound) of annual meetings which are avail 
able for all years beginning with 1906—except 1908, 
1909, 1910, and 1919--and all the pamphlets listed on 
pages 167-174 of the 1952 Proceedings, With a very 
few exceptions, these pamphets are copies of addresses 
or reports presented at various annual meetings and 
appear also in the bound volumes of the Proceedings. 
Accident and Health Coverage in the United 

States. Annual Survey. Free. (Health Insur 

ance Council) 


Life Insurance Medical Research Fund, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York 
Annual Report. Free 

Life Insurers Conference, 618-19 Mutual Building, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 
In Smaller Packages. 

A booklet telling the story of weekly premium life 
insurance. 15 pp. 6c. To be purchased from the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York 
Do You Know About Life Insurers Conference? 

4 pp. Free. 


Life Office Management Association, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

The Association is a recognized authority on manage 
ment methods and techniques which apply to general 
business as well as to the life insurance business 
Questions in this field may be addressed to it. Its 
proceedings and textbooks may be purchased. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
Life Insurance Coverage For All, by Gordon D 

McKinney. 8 pp. 10c (less in quantity) 
Pensions For Employee Groups Both Large and 

Small. 15 pp. 50c (less in quantity) 

The Common Denominator of Success, by Albert 

E. N. Gray. 16 pp. 10c (less in quantity) 
The March Through Life. 9 pp. 10c (less in 

quantity ) 

The Termites Did It. 6 pp. 10c (less in quantity ) 


Society of Actuaries, 208 South LaSalle Street, Chi 
cago 4, Illinois 


Preliminary actuarial examinations including 
A Career as Actuary. Free 


Publications of Life Insurance 
Companies 


It is impossible in a list of this kind to include 
the numerous informational pamphlets published 
as a public service by the individual life insurance 
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ALA NOTES 


Intergovernmental stelations 


ARLY IN THE 83D CONGRES). President Eisen- 
hower requested the Cony'ress to establish a 
commission to study all federal-4tate programs and 
all federal grants-in-aid. Legi‘lation was intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congres and was passed. 
This legislation is now known ‘5 Public Law 109. 
Under the mandate of the law, t $e commission will 
determine: ‘ 


1. Whether there is justificason for federal aid 
in the various fields in which federal aid is ex- 


tended. 
fs lds in which Fed- 


2. Whether there are other 


eral aid should be extended. 

3. Whether federal control t 
activities should be limited, a 
extent, 

4. Whether federal aid hu be limited to 


cases of need. 


th respect to these 
4 if so, to what 


This commission is one of hie most important 
to be established in the last ‘ years, at least as 
far as health, education, and w''lfare programs are 
concerned. It is to make its rejbrt and recommen- 
dations to the President on Ma*®h 1, 1954. These 
recommendations will have lasgng effect in these 
various fields for several years yo come. 


PuBLIC MEMBiRS 

Clarence Manion, Chairman,’ Republican, South 
Bend, Indiana, former !pean of the Law 
School, Notre Dame Univ $rsity 

John E. Burton, Republican’ vice president of 
Cornell University, forme? chairman of the 
New York State Power A.‘thority and former 
New York State Budget lirector 

Alice K. Leopold, Republica:, Secretary of State 
for Connecticut 

Lawrence A. Appley, Republ'tan of New Jersey, 
president of the American ‘ ‘Manageme nt Asso- 
ciation 

William Anderson, Indeper lent, Professor of 
Political Science at the U jiversity of Minne- 
sota, and member of the “ommittee on Fed- 
eral-State Relations of tle Commission on 
Organization of the Execttive Branch of the 
Government, which was headed by former 
President Hoover 

Samuel H. Jones, Democrat, 
Louisiana 

Charles Henderson, Mayor of Youngstown, Ohio, 
and president of the Ohic Municipal League 

Clark Kerr, Independent, chsacellor of the Uni- 
versity of California and pi:blic member of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, 1950-51. 


sormer Governor of 


GOVERNORS 


Allan Shivers, Democrat of ?'exas, former chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference 

John S. Battle, Democrat of Virginia 

Alfred E. Driscoll, Republican of New Jersey 

Dan Thornton, Republican cf Colorado, also a 
former chairman of the Governors’ Conference 
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EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Marion B. Folsom, Republican of New York, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 

Oveta Culp Hobby, Democrat of Texas, Secretary 
of the Dessnnanet of Health, Education and 
Welfare ; 

Val Peterson, Republican, former Governor of 
Nebraska, who is director of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration 


Congressional members are as follows: 


House MEMBERS 


Congressman Noah M. Mason (R., Ill.) 
Congressman James I. Dolliver (R., Iowa) 
Congressman Harold C. Ostertag (R., N.Y.) 
Congressman John D. Dingell (D., Mich.) 
Congressman Brooks Hays (D., Ark.) 


SENATE MEMBERS 


Senator Robert C. Hendrickson (R., N.J.) 
Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel (R., Kans.) 
Senator Guy Cordon (R., Ore.) 

Senator Clyde R. Hoey (D., N.C.) 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) 


Dr. Manion has already announced that a six 
months extension will be requested on the report. 
He says that the commission will, however, present 
a partial report on March 1, 1954. 

The future of the Library Services Bill will be 
determined by the results of this study since the 
Library Services Bill is a bill to establish a federal 
grant-in-aid program for a terminal period for 
public library extension. The same would be true 
of any future request for federal funds to stimulate 
public library exension service should the legisla- 
tion be changed after this Congress. 

Libraries have an excellent opportunity to pre- 
sent their case to the commission under point 2 of 
the mandate. The Executive Board of the ALA, 
recognizing the importance of this commission to 
any federal program for stimulation to public li- 
brary extension service, formulated the machinery 
for the appointment of a special ALA committee 
to gather data for presentation to the commission 
This action was taken at the Los Angeles Confer 
ence. The committee has now been appointed with 
Walter Brahm, state librarian of Ohio, as chairman 
Data is being gathered by this committee for pre 
sentation to the commission if an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 


Office for Adult Education 


An Office for Adult Education has been estab 
lished in the Chicago headquarters of the American 
Library Association. 

The new administrative unit will be aided for 
five years by a grant of $75,000 from the Fund for 
Adult Education, an independent organization es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation. 

Grace Stevenson, ALA Associate Executive Secre- 
tary, will serve as chief of the office, and Violet 
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Myer as assistant. Miss Myer accepted the post 
on leave of absence from the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary in Baltimore, where she served as head of 
the Pimlico Branch. 

The new ALA Office for Adult Education will 
concern itself with needs disclosed by a recent sur- 
vey of adult education programs and facilities in 
libraries throughout the United States. The long- 
term objective of the office, which will work with 
the ALA Adult Education Board, is to determine 
the future role of American libraries in adult edu- 
cation. In this undertaking, the Office of Adult 
Education will cooperate with all adult education 
agencies both within and without the library field. 

The new office will coordinate ALA activities 
under grants in the field of adult education to bet- 
ter utilize and direct the staff of such projects and 
to facilitate provision of counselling and advisory 
service. The office will also work closely with the 
ALA Adult Education Board which will act as its 
advisor. 

Projects now under the office’s administration are 
the ALA American Heritage Project, a program of 
adult discussion in libraries throughout the coun- 
try, and the ALA Adult Education Project through 
which $100,000 in subgrants will be made to li- 
braries for specific programs. 


Margaret Mann Citation 


Nominations are now being sought for the 1954 
Margaret Mann Citation for outstanding profes- 
sional achievement, the award established by the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification in 
1950. Persons who have contributed to librarian- 
ship through cataloging and classification during 
the year 1952-1953 are eligible. The contribution 
may have been through publication of significant 
professional literature, participation in professional 
cataloging associations, or valuable contributions 
to practice in individual libraries. The nominees 
must be members of the Division but may be nomi- 
nated by any librarian or ALA member. 

All nominations should be made, together with 
information upon which recommendation is based, 
not later than February 1, 1954, to the chairman of 
the DCC Committee on Award of the Margaret 
Mann Citation, Laura C. Colvin, Professor of Li- 
brary Science, Simmons College, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts. Other members of the committee are 
Lucile M. Morsch, deputy chief assistant librarian, 
Library of Congress, and Dorothy H. West, asso- 
ciate editor, Standard Catalog Series, The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 


American Heritage Display Plates 


Copies of the display plates used throughout the 
American Heritage Project Annual Report are avail- 
able for distribution to any library that can use 
them to present information to the public about 
an American heritage discussion program. 


Midwinter Workshop 


Audio-visual materials in library education will 
be studied at a one-day workshop for library school 
faculties at the Hotel Morrison in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 1, immediately before ALA’s Midwinter Con- 
ference, also at Morrison. 

Advance registration is requested. Send $1 regis- 
tration fee to: Irving Lieberman, School of Librar- 
ianship, University of California, Berkeley 4. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 431) 
1950. There is an author index to this monumental 
work. 

Also impressive is A Bibliography of the Writ- 
ings of Dr. William Harvey, 1578-1657," a hand- 
somely designed book with a large number of fac- 
similes of title pages, careful and full bibliographi 
cal description and location of copies, by a man 
whose lifelong interest in Harvey is evident in this 
second edition, published nearly a quarter of a 
century after the first edition. 

Standard Methods of Clinical Chemistry” is the 
first of a series intended to include methods most 
frequently used. All methods have been tested, 
then retested for their validity and practicality, the 
underlying principle is given, and preparation and 
sequence of procedures are described. Citations to 
journals are also included. Future volumes will be 
issued when necessary to present supplementary 
procedures and modifications of published methods. 


World Atlas 


Hammond's Library World Atlas devotes one- 
third of its pages to maps in clear, strong colors; 
the rest to an index of cities and towns of the 
United States, with 1950 population figures; and 
to an illustrated gazetteer of the United States and 
possessions. This section is profusely illustrated 
with black and white photographs and resource 
maps of the states. An index to the principal cities, 
towns, and geographical features of the world fills 
the last 30 pages. Libraries with larger atlases and 
adequate gazctteers will find little use for this at- 
tractive compilation, which seems best suited for 
home purchase, or by small libraries in need of a 
small world atlas which emphasizes the United 


States 
About the Blind 


Books About the Blind™ is the second edition 
of a title published in 1940 (Winchell, L25) in- 
cluding about 4,200 annotated references, of which 
more than one-half were not listed in the first edi- 
tion. It follows the same pattern of subjects, with 
some new ones added, and because it is selective, 
annotated and well organized, it is indispensable 
to students and agencies working with the blind. 
{The compiler is librarian of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind and editor of the Bulletin's 
“Special Librarian” Department. } 


Philosophy 


An Outline and a Bibliography of Chinese Phr- 
losophy™ looks like a mimeographed syllabus, 
which it is, in a way. Arranged chronologically 
under the four main periods, it stresses references 
in the English language to individual philosophers 
and concepts, giving for each full bibliographic 
information. A subject and name index is ap- 
pended, making it a fragmentary supplement to the 
Syntopicon, since it is possible to check what Chi- 
nese philosophers have said on questions like 
human nature, history, love, or knowledge. 

Alfred North Whitehead, an Anthology™ in- 
cludes major selections, each prefaced with one 
page of editorial comment. Also given is a glossary 
of philosophical terms, giving the specialized mean- 
ings Whitehead attached to these terms. The im- 
portance of the author and the reputation of the 
editors make this a most significant anthology. 
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Speed Record 


OR THE FIRST TIME in the history of CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY, the yearbook has been com- 
pleted and mailed to subscribers before the end of 
the year covered. Thus, the life stories of 350 per- 
sons prominent in the news of 1953 appear in 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1953. This 703-page 
reference book, the fourteenth yearbook since CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY began publication in 1940, 
is the first under the editorship of Marjorie Dent 
Candee 
Sixty-six women—including Lady Churchill and 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower—are among the news- 
worthy persons included in CURRENT BIOGRA- 
PHY 1953, as are approximately 80 individuals 
from outside the United States. Represented in 
this yearbook are people in some 30 varied fields 
including art, agriculture, aviation, business, diplo- 
macy, education, government and politics, the mili- 
tary, literature, journalism and publishing, theater, 


religion, philosophy, science, social science, social 
service, and technology. 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1953 includes super- 


seding articles about people still prominent in the 
news whose biographies first appeared in the early, 
now out-of-print yearbooks. Among these are Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Chiang Kai-Shek, Sir Winston 
Churchill, John Foster Dulles, Albert Einstein, 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Clare Booth Luce, Bing Crosby, 
Shirley Booth, Henri Matisse, and Leopold Sto- 
kowski 

Like its predecessors, CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
1953 is a one-alphabet cumulation of articles and 
obituaries that have appeared in the monthly issues 
of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY during the year. 
Each sketch, the product of extensive research, in- 
cludes a photograph and references to additional 
material, and is presented in informal, readable 
style 

Four of the yearbooks are out of print—1940, 
1941, 1942, and 1944. If you have any of these 
yearbooks which you would like to exchange for 
a new volume, we will be glad to send a copy of 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1953 without charge 
upon receipt of the out-of-print volume. Please be 
sure to mark your package FOR FXCHANGI 


Aid, Trade, 


The last number of Volume 26 of the Reference 
Shelf, AID, TRADE, AND TARIFFS, edited by 
Clifton H. Kreps, Jr., and Juanita Morris Kreps, 
was published late in December. The volume pre- 
sents as lucid a picture as can be drawn of that 


and Tariffs 


complex and hotly debated subject, the foreign 
economic policy of the United States. The editors 
have skilfully organized material from a variety 


of sources in preparing this compilation of argu- 
ments for and against the policy of lowering trade 
barriers between this country and the rest of the 
world, and their preface and introductions to the 
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_ News and Notes of Wilson ‘Publications 


four sections of the book are models of clarity 
Mr. Kreps is chief of the Public Information Divi 
sion, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Sandwich Islands—Seward’s Folly 


The Sandwich Islands are, of course, today 
known as Hawaii and everyone knows that Alaska 
was long known as Seward’s Folly. The people of 
these important territories are citizens of the United 
States but without vocal representation in the Halls 
of Congress. They have repeatedly petitioned for 
statehood and the platforms of both major political 
parties in 1948 and 1952 recommended it. But no 
action has been taken. The “Why?” is the propo- 
sition discussed pro and con by the authorities in 
the latest Reference Shelf compilation: STATE 
HOOD FOR HAWAII AND ALASKA 

The factual details in the book are most interest 
ing; possibly even more so is the constantly recur 
ring picture of a warm, lush, prosperous Hawaii 
and an Alaska fascinating in its austere grandeur 
and riches. To quote: “Uncle Sam has two great 
storehouses of riches. One is at Fort Knox and the 
other is Alaska.” 

That both regions have been exploited is clearly 
stated, but they are delightful places to read about 
and to hope to visit 


Foreign Lands 


It is a pleasure to report in full the opinions of 
the much travelled John Barkham of the widely 
distributed Saturday Review Syndicate. He writes 
of the Yearbook and Guide to Southern Africa, 
the Yearbook and Guide to East Africa, and the 
South American Handbook: “I have long been 
familiar with the two African guides published by 
the British Union-Castle Shipping Co. They cover 
the whole of the African continent south of the 
equator, and are extremely reliable in their factual 
information, as I have discovered on my African 
journeys. Much indeed of the material in these 
handbooks is not available anywhere else in the 
English language. It is good to learn that the 1953 
editions have been imported into the United States 
and may now be purchased here at moderate prices 
Considering the size and accuracy of these books, 
to say nothing of their excellent maps, they repre- 
sent a must for anyone interested in Africa. The 
South American Handbook serves the same purpose 
for the other half of our own hemisphere. Here 
again the treatment is strictly factual, with excel- 
lent maps. Also recommended.” 

The Lighthouse must add that the African 
Guides have been out of stock for some time and 
that it might be well to order the 1954 editions 
(probably available in February) now. They will 
not only contain a world of statistics of all kinds, 
but much fascinating information for the actual or 
armchair traveler. The SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK has an equal value on the travel or 
reference shelf. Among many other things it tells 
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what to see, what to wear, what to pay, where to 
stay, and how to get there. The 1953 edition pub- 
lished in September is still available but the supply 
is already limited 


Mexican “Branch Office’”’ 


The Wilson Company has an enthusiastic un 
official “branch office” in the library of Mexico City 
College. The librarian, Alice Dugas, is the “am- 
bassador’” who makes certain that the many Wilson 
Company publications on the Mexico City Library 
shelves are explained to library patrons and put to 
use 


In this picture, Helen Kauffmann, of the staff 
of the Columbus Memorial Library, Pan American 
Union, who was at Mexico City College on a spe 
cial six-month scholarship from the college, ex 
plained the use of the Wilson indexes to Helida 
Alpuche, a “recruit’’ to the college library staff 

In the picture below, Wilmer Park, of the library 
staff of Hardin-Simmons University and recipient 
of the 1953 Southwestern Library Association schol- 
arship given by Mexico City College, shows Alicia 
Perales how easy it is to locate articles on Mexico 
with the help of the INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
Sefiorita Perales is now studying library science at 
Kent State University, Ohio 
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Publicity Made to Order 


In an interesting article in the last issue of Spe 
cial Libraries, Chester M. Lewis, librarian of the 
New York Times, devotes a paragraph to feature 
articles. Heading a limited list of books with con 
structive ideas is the AMERICAN BOOK Ol 
DAYS. All librarians can find this book as useful 
as does the librarian of the powerful Times 


Aristotle 10—Mickey Spillane 5 


John K. Hutchens, whose interesting gossip page 
of authors and books is a regular feature of the 
Sunday New York Herald Tribune Book Revieu 
commented recently on the CATALOG OF RE 
PRINTS IN SERIES. He ends his remarks with 
If you want to make something of it, the four 
teenth edition of ‘Reprints’ discloses also that ten 
works by Aristotle are in reprints to five by Mickey 
Spillane.” 

Of course, it’s a point, but equally important is 
the fact that the CATALOG is the handy buying 
guide to thousands of reprints in series which so 
many find pays for itself many times over 


Visitors 


The Wilson Company has recently been host to 


Dr. Adnan Otiiken, director of the National Li 
brary of Turkey, in Ankara; and Arnold Lissance 
interpreter, of the Department of State in Washing 
ton 

Tessie Mantzoros, librarian of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, New York 

Ruth McBirney, who has been librarian of the 
American Library in Paris for the past seven years 

Dr. Gerhart Krohn and Dr. Rolf Kluth, of the 
Central Academic Library in Berlin, soon to be 
merged into the new American Memorial Library 
in West Berlin, with Dr. Krohn as deputy director 
and Dr. Kluth as head of reference 


(Continued on next page) 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


1953 and earlier 
Monthly issues, $4 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 
Yearbooks, $6 each 
a year 

Douglas, George W. AMERICAN BOOK of 
Days. 2d ed. rev. by Helen Douglas 
Compton. $6 

Kreps, Clifton H., Jr., 
Kreps, eds. Am, TRADE, AND TARIFFS 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 6. Sub 
scription price, 6 books for $7; separate 
titles, $1.75 each 

Latham, Edward, ed 
HAWAII AND ALASKA 
Vol. 25, No. 5 


and Juanita Morris 


STATEHOOD FOR 
Reference Shelf 
Subscription price, 6 
books for a7: separate titles, $1.75 each 
Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES. 14th ed. 1953. $4 
SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1953. $2 
YEARBOOK AND GuIpE TO EAST AFRICA 
1953 o.p. 1954 ed. ready in February 
YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. 1953 o.p. 1954 ed. ready in 
February 
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Our Traveling Chairman 


After more than half a century of sticking to 
business, seldom even taking va ations, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Wilson have finally succumbed to the 
lure of the West. A leisurely trip »y motor brought 
them a week before Christmas to hoenix, Arizona, 
where they will spend the winter. 

Founder of The H. W. Wilson ‘Company in 1898 
and its President until a year ago, when he became 
Chairman of the Board of Directcss, Mr. Wilson's 
whole working life has been conc»rned with help- 
ing libraries and producing the tools they need. 

While in Arizona Mr. Wilson is keeping in fre- 
quent touch with The Company .and retains his 
usual keen interest in library affairs. He and Mrs. 
Wilson will be happy to see and },ear from library 
friends at the San Carlos Hotel in. Phoenix 


Staff 


All Wilson Company staff. members were 
shocked by a call from one of our advertisers on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 2, saying that our 
advertising manager, John C. Evat:s, who was call- 
ing upon them at the time, had collapsed and died 
in their office. 

Mr. Evans, who was 61, and a iesident of Yon- 
kers, New York, had been advertising manager 
since coming to The Wilson Company in February, 
1939. He was a native of Evansviile, Wisconsin— 
a community named for his father, #ho was a physi- 
cian. A graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
he had been press manager of Chjutauqua Institu- 
tion, handling jts promotion ams publicity, and 
had done promotion for various trade magazines 
before coming to the Wilson Corfu nearly fif- 
teen years ago. Although his pri§cipal work was 
as advertising manager of the WIL*ON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, Mr. Evans also hanjled advertising 
for all Wilson publications, anc’ promotion on 
many of them. ‘ 

Mr. Evans’ activity in civic affair} was cited in an 
editorial in the Yonkers Herald-Sxtesman: 

In th4 death of John 
Clemenig Evans, Yonk- 
ers lose gan ardent civic 
worker, ta lamp-lighter, 
a fair 4ad vigorous 
fighter, §vho gave gen- 
erously by himself to 
Yonkers *ind its welfare. 

Great\ess is not al- 
ways foignd in the high 
places. More often it is 
to be ford in the aver- 
age manw woman who 
is dedicyed to commu- 
nity, sta* and nation— 
and alsoiusually to the 
United ‘lations and a 
world * peace. 
“Clem” Evans was such a devoted citizen. His 
were the welcome combination of Gard work and 
public spirit, of undertaking civic tatks and achiev- 
ing them without fanfare, unsung avd usually un- 


rvewarded.... 


Joun C. Evans 


$ 
Marga Franck, who has been edi‘or of the sup- 
plement to UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS, 
was named editor of BIBLIOGRA®HIC INDEX 
on December 1. i 


i 
THE LIGHTHO'}SE KEEPER 
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companies. Many of them cover a wide range of 
subjects other than life insurance. Of this type, the 
health booklets of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company are well known. There are others on 
wills, college costs, social security, veterans’ prob 
lems, and many other subjects. All are available 
free to libraries. A local agent can easily provide 
the library with the publications of his company 


Material from Insurance 


Publishers 


Material for the person who wants more techni 
cal information is also available from those regular 
publishers whose entire output is for the benefit of 
the insurance business. Included in their lists are 
expensive statistical annuals, sales services, and the 
like. But there are also numerous inexpensive 
items which are sometimes very valuable. Any of 
them will gladly send a catalog on request: 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7. 

Insurance Research and Review Service, 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

National Underwriter Company (includes Diamond 
Life Bulletins), 420 East Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 

Rough Notes Company, Inc., 1142 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

The Spectator, Chestnut and 56 Strects, Philadel- 
phia 39, Pennsylvania. 


These source materials will honestly answer a 
great many of the questions that come in to a public 
library. However they cannot be considered a com- 
plete collection in the field by any means. As every 
librarian knows, nothing takes the place of a basic 
shelf of books. 

To help cope with the ever-present budget prob- 
lem, the life insurance people in nearly a hundred 
communities, as reported by the surveys, have given 
gifts of books to their libraries. They usually do 
this through an organized local group called a Life 
Underwriters Association. These people well under- 
stand that it is important to have a public well 
informed about life insurance. They also benefit by 
having access to more literature than they would 
purchase for themselves. 

The Institute of Life Insurance publishes a leaflet, 
“A Life Insurance Library for your Community,” 
which suggests book collections costing $25, $50, 
or $100 and explains the value of such gifts. Copies 
of this leaflet are available free to any library or 
agent groups from the Institute. 


New Executive Secretary 


Marian E. Lucius, former librarian of Price 
Waterhouse and Company, New York, has become 
the new executive secretary of Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East Tenth Street, New York. She 
succeeds Kathleen B. Stebbins, executive secretary 
for thirteen years, who recently became personnel 
director of the Detroit, Michigan, Public Library 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TO EDIT NEW EDITION OF 
THE DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


As the result of negotiations between the Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation, the Library of 
Congress, and the Division of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification of the American Library Association, the 
Library of Congress has been asked by the Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation to edit the new 
16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 

The new arrangement will go into effect on Jan- 
uary 4, 1954. The library will take over the Deci- 
mal Classification editorial office for the duration 
of the work of editing the 16th edition. David J. 
Haykin, the library's consultant on classification and 
subject cataloging, will serve as editor. 


The Decimal Classification was devised by Mel- 
vil Dewey in 1873 when he was a student at Am- 
herst College, and it was first published in 1876. 
Before Dewey's death in 1931, a total of 12 edi- 
tions of the Dewey Decimal Classification had been 
published, and the system had been adopted for 
use by most public libraries in the United States. 

At his death, Dewey left the Decimal Classifica- 
tion copyright to the Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation, a nonprofit organization that he had 
founded at Lake Placid, New York, to be con- 
tinued in the interest of library and other work. 
The last nine editions of the Classification, includ- 
ing the 15th or standard edition issued in 1951, 
have been published for the foundation by the 
Forest Press. 


In April 1930 the Library of Congress began to 
add Dewey Decimal Classification numbers to many 
of its printed catalog cards—of which it sold more 
than twenty million copies last year alone—in order 
to provide purchasers with ready-made applications 
of the classification to the books represented by the 
cards. Largely in anticipation of the library's add- 
ing the Decimal Classification numbers to its cata- 
log cards, the foundation in 1927 moved its edi- 
torial office for the Classification from Albany to 
the Library of Congress in order to keep the work 
of editing and the work of application as close to- 
gether as possible. 


Following the publication of the 15th edition of 
the Classification in 1951, it began to appear that 
certain advantages would be derived if the library 
would assume directly the responsibility for editing 
the next edition, with funds provided for the pur- 
pose by the Forest Press. This was urged upon both 
the library and the foundation by the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification of the American Li- 
brary Association, representing the principal users 
of the classification. 


At a meeting in the library on November 13, at 
which all three parties were represented, the de 
tails for such an arrangement were worked out. 
This arrangement was approved on November 28 by 
the foundation and the library. 





USE MB NUBOOK CARDS 


. For immediate location of reviews (each card 
gives date of review and ratings) 
. For a cumulative index to reviews (cards are 
issued four times a year, total: 1000 cards) 
. For easy ordering (each card gives a, t, pub, 
pr, date) 
. For important information (grade level, short 
statement of subject area, binding, size) 
MB NUBOOK cards keep you informed on 
all juveniles published, yet you pay only $15 
per year. 


SAVE TIME 


OEG oPPLIEO FOr 


MARIE BERGGREN, BOX 585 8B OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 








At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to elementary 
and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi-annual 
cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional sub- 
scriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 


Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 
Editor ¢ 30! Palomino Lane © Madison 5, Wis. 











—— 


Today’s vrcetens 


auruoniries 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 19 Volumes 
$70 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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F-R-E-£ 


Just published. Catalogue nine. 32 pages 
of the best pet books in the world. et 
books covering every kind of pet. Also 
Pet Books from seven foreign countries. 


ALL-PETS BOOKS, Inc. 
PO Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


—- DOG BOOKS—DOG BOOKS 


15,000,000 dog owners in America. 
shelves to serve them. From our own press-—-Training the 
$3; Care of the Dog -$2.00; Dog Scrapbook 
Principles of Dog Breeding, $4. These by Capt 
Judy. Greenburg’s The Dachshund; Gordon's The 
; Keekler’s The Dane; Kiddie’s The Springer; 
The Beston Terrier; Nicholas’ The Pekingese 
Each $3.50; Kauffman’s The Chihuahua. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of Dog World Magazine 





Have books on your 


0g 
$2.50; 








judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 





STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
edited by Fredson Bowers 


A few complete sets of Studies in Bibliography, Volumes 1-5 
are still available at a total cost of $27. Librarians are 
welcomed as members of the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia. 


For details, write 


JOHN WYLLIE, Secretary-Treasurer 
c/o Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the eae Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 2 New York ti, N. Y. 





THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2 COPIES OW FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
— Duplicates Purchased — 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th ST, NEW YORK 3.N Y 


We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 
B 0 @ kK & our comprehensive stock 

of several hundred 
STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. thousand volumes— 


The World’s Leading others through our eMf- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 











LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 





Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 


287 So. — Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-*1 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
Philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card. 


EDITIONS, Dept. we, Hempstead, N. Y. 





E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 30 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoin Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








POSITIONS OPEN to 
who also hold library degree 
ence and circulation also young adult. Sal- 
ary, no experience, $3430 including $150 
cost-of-living adjustment; 2 years profes- 
sional experience, $3670. Salary schedule, 
annual increments, one month vacation, state 
retirement plan. Hours: 38; summer, 35. 
Alice L. Jewett, Director, Mount Vernon, 
New York, Public Library 


WANTED: General 
ence and children’s work. Degree 
No experience necessary. 40 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 
ning salary $3200. 
Decatur, Illinois. 


college graduates 
Adult refer- 





refer- 
required. 
hour, 5 day 
retirement. Begin- 
Decatur Public Library, 


Assistant—some 





OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 


Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on ANY 
SIZE folders 
List of headings. wk} ~ 706 labels 
Complete. $7.50 Postpaid 


STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 











1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, indiana 


VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


e better ns r librarians 


Where you lear f né vacancy we 


f Oth year 
- mer un i“ 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 

Fifth Ave Suite 90¢€ New York 17, N_Y 
—————— 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
several openings for library school graduates 
Starting annual salary $3565. Month’s vaca 
tion, sick leave, New York State retirement 
plan. Leadership training. Rapid advance 
ment. Apply to Mrs. Eleanor Smith, Per 
sonnel Director. Brooklyn Public Library, 
Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
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“THE INDISPENSABLE TOOL" 





ABRIDGED 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION — 
AND RELATIVE INDEX 


7th edition revised 1953 
xv,315 Pages $5.50 Postpaid 


The Dewey system of classification has spread through- 
out the world and is used by most American libraries, by 
all library schools, and many other institutions and individuals. 
lt is the indispensable tool. This new revision of the 
ABRIDGED "Dewey" (the first since 1945), will be especially 
valuable in individual, small, or slowly growing libraries.. It 
conforms to the changes in the current (15th) unabridged 
edition and those anticipated for the unabridged’ [6th 
edition. 

There are 16 pages of introduction and explanations 
in the ABRIDGED "Dewey," 130 pages of tables, and 186 
pages of relative index, or about 16,000 entries. It will 
serve equally well for books, circulars, photographs, or 
microfilms. 





Alse available: 


DE./MAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
RELATIVE INDEX 
Standard 15th Edition Revised 


927 pages $18.50 postpaid 











Both distributed by: 


THE H.W.WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue . New York 62, N. Y. 














CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK 1953 


is ready to take its place on your reference shelves! 





ERE in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1953, cumulated 

in one alphabet, are biographies of 350 people 
in the news, sixty-six of them women, eighty from 
outside the United States. They represent people in 
some thirty varied fields including art, perdi 4 avi- 
ation, business, diplomacy, education, government and 
preice military, literature, journalism and publishing, 
abor, law, madicins. motion pictures, radio, television, 
theater, religion, philosophy, science, social science, 
social service, and technology. 


Included are the twenty sketches of authors which ap- 
peared originally during the year in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. Also included are the thirty super- 
seding articles about people whose biographies first 
appeared in the 1940, 1941, or 1942 yearbooks, now 
out of print. 


These biographies are accurate and dependable—all 
subject to the careful research and revision for which 
The Wilson Company is famous—but they are also in- 
formal and readable. No wonder your readers always 


look for CURRENT BIOGRAPHY! 


The yearbook also carries an index for 1951-1953, be- 
ginning the second ten-year cumulated index. Separate 
copies of the 1940-1950 index, and the new three-year 
index, are available for fifty cents. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


Monthly issues, $4 per year Yearbooks, $6 each 
(Foreign Price, $6 per year) (Foreign Price, $9 each) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY « 950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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THE BEGINNING OF 
EVERY END.... 


thin and r —— 


Black wi ed wi 
comp. by Lillian Mo risen (Crow 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 
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PRINTED CATALOG 
CARD SERVICE 


Ready-to-file 
O 




















COMPLETE CATALOGING 


R -te-file H. W. WILSON Cata- 
log ds are sold in sets at 8c 
per set (16c for the first set in each 
order). 


Sets vary from three to ten cards in 
a set. (Author card, title card, sub- 
ject card, added entries and shelf-list 
card may be included.) The number 
of cards in the set depend upon the 
character of the book. 


PROFESSIONAL CATALOGING 


All cataloging is done by a profes- 
sional cataloger with book in hand. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Since orders are filled promptly, you 
are able to place these ready-to-file 
cards into oy card catalog and your 
books on the shelf without delay. 


SAVED TIME 


You will find that these cards release 
your time for your more important 
wor 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Cards are supplied either WITH or 
WITHOUT subject headings and 
Dewey Decimal classification numbers. 


You will agree with other librari- 

ans that, once tried, these catalog 

— will save time, money and 
ort. 


Write for your sample set and checklists 
of available titles today. 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

950 University Avenue New York 52 





ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1954 
June issue of the Essay and General Literature 
Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To 
be supplemented by new titles each month. 


ALEXANDER, FRANZ, ed. 20 Years of Psy- 
choanalysis. Norton 1953 


AMERICAN LEGION (Periodical) American 
Legion Reader. Hawthorne 1953 $4.95 


The ANTIOCH REVIEW. Antioch Review An- 
thology. World Pub. 1953 


ArBeRRY, A. J. ed. Legacy of Persia. Ox- 
ford 1953 $4.75 


BarNES, H. E. ed. Perpetual War for Per- 
petual Peace. Caxton Ptrs. 1953 $6 


BRONOWSKI, J. Common Sense of Science. 
Harvard Univ. Press 1953 $2 


Brown, D. M. Indian Political Thought 
from Manu to Gandhi. Univ. of Calif. 
1953 $3.75 


BuRLING, J. and BurLING, A. H. Chinese 
Art. Studio in association with Crowell 
1953 $8.50 


CHESTERTON, G. K. Handful of Authors. 
Sheed 1953 $3 


Curtius, E. R. European Literature and the 
Latin Middle Ages. Pantheon Bks. 1953 
(Bollingen ser XXXVI) 


Go.povsky, Boris. Accents on Opera. Far- 
rar 1953 $4 


C uRKO, LEO. Heroes, Highbrows and the 
Popular Mind. Bobbs 1953 $3.50 


HUTCHINSON, G. E. Itinerant Ivory Tower. 
Yale Univ. Press 1953 $4 


MAXWELL, ALLEN, ed. Present Danger. 
Southern Methodist Univ. 1953 $2 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE. Philosophy of San- 
tayana. Scribner 1953 $6.50 


SweeEzy, P. M. Present as History. Monthly 
Review Press 1953 $5 


TILLYARD, E. M. W. Studies in Milton. 
Chatto 1951 $2.50 


Warre, H. O. and ATKINSON, B. P. eds. 
Literature for Our Time. Rev. ed. Holt 
$4.95 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





selecting 


The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
foals to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 


by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 
The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is P 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 


ublished monthly, except July 





FICTION 


BARKER, SHIRLEY 
Fire and the Hammer; a tale of love and 
violence. Crown 1953 339p $3.50 

An historical novel set in Bucks County of 
Revolutionary times. Its heroine, Lass Marvayne 
loves Mahlon Doan of the dreaded Doan family 
who were Tory sympathizers, and emotional con- 
flict ensues 


CARY, JOYCE, 1888- 
Except the Lord; a novel. Harper 1953 
276p $3.50 

The story of Chester Nimmo growing up 
in the west country of England, the son of a 
stableman. As it shows him one of a fiercely 
devoted family, schooled in the strict evangelical 
faith, it reveals a man and a career in the i 


HERSEY, JOHN RICHARD, 1914- 

Marmot Drive. Knopf 1953 273p $3.50 
“The title refers to the woodchuck hunt 

which provides the frame of a story in which 

Eben Avered’s girl friend Hester, arrives at a 

sharply acc and individualized portrait of 

the western Connecticut community and the fam- 

ily from which Eben springs.” Kirkus 


IRWIN, MARGARET E. F. 
Elizabeth and the Prince of Spain. Har- 
court 1953 251p $3.50 
Third of the author's biographical novels 
about Queen Elizabeth. Sequel to: Elizabeth 
captive princess 
“No longer a prisoner of her suspicious 
half-sister, Elizabeth finds protection and new 
—_ in the love of Mary’s husband, young 
Philip of Spain.” Retail bookseller 


Lipsky, ELEAZAR, 1911- 
Lincoln McKeever. Appleton 1953 308p 
$3.50 
A trial lawyer dedicated to the pursuit of 
justice is drawn to defend a man on trial for 
murder in New Mexico. This is the story of the 
trial and of the concomitant solution of the 
lawyer's personal troubles 


SNEIDER, VERN J. 
Pail of Oysters. Putnam 1953 311p $3.50 
“The tragic plight of the Formosans today, 
caught between menace from the mainland 
and the difficulties imposed by alien occupation, 
is brought home in this story of how some ma- 
rauding soldiers steal the family god from a 
native home, and Li Liu, the youngest and 
strongest, sets out on an arduous vital mis- 
sion to recover it.” Retail bookseller 


THOMPSON, MORTON, 1907?-1953 
Not as a Stranger. Scribner 1954 948p 
$4.75 

From childhood on Lucas Marsh was in- 
terested in only one thing the practice of medi- 
cine. This story tells of his life from medical 
school days through his experiences as a small 
town practitioner. It tells also of how he came 
to see his patients not as cases but as human 
beings 

WEST, JESSAMYN 
Cress Delahanty; drawings by Joe Krush. 
Harcourt 1953 311p illus $3.75 

A “series of stories about Cress 
and ‘how she grew’—from twelve to sixteen— 
a sort of feminine Penrod. A sensitive romantic 
child, she goes through episodes that add to her 
understanding of herself and others and with 
her, we share them all. Cressy is a funny, in- 
telligent, alive child—familiar to ‘New Yorker’ 


readers.” Kirkus 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ERSKINE, HELEN (WORDEN) 1896- 
Out of This World. Putnam 1953 300p 
illus $3.75 
Biographies of the following hermits and 
recluses: Collyer brothers; Mary E. Wood; Ella 
Wendel; Mary and William Colgate Colby; 
Leary sisters; Sylvia Green Wilks; Herzog sis- 
ters; The Romeros; lock ; 
sag eae. Emily — Hart sisters; A. 
an Horne Stuyvesant; . James J. Coogan; 
Mrs Duncan Phyfe, Mrs ‘nis te inney, 
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ERSKINE, HELEN W.-——Continued 
Stoddard Shaw and Miss Ann Hubbard; The 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 
AMERICAN SCENE 


Batchelors; Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope; D. K. Gurko, LEO, 1914- 


Jones, Baby Doe Tabor and Father Mike 
GoopsPEED, EDGAR JOHNSON, 1871- 
As I Remember. Harper 1953 315p $3.50 
This autobiography of a New Testament 
scholar reveals much of the religious and aca- 
demic life of America from the 1880's to the 
present 
HUROK, SOLOMON, 1888- 

S. Hurok Presents; a memoir of the dance 
world. Hermitage House 1953 336p 
$4.50 

The author “reminisces about the t 
dancers he has known—Pavlova, Isadora Dun- 
can, Mary Wigman, Martha Graham, the Fo- 
kines, Lucia Chase and many others. There is 
material on the Ballet Theatre and the various 

Ballet Russes de Monte Carlo. The last third of 

the book is devoted to the Sadler's Wells Ballet.” 

Huntting 

IcKES, HAROLD LE CLAIRE, 1874-1952 

Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes. . . . Simon 
& Schuster 1953 38p $6 

Contents: v 1 First thousand days, 1933- 
1936 

MorGANn, DALE LOWELL, 1914- 

Jedediah Smith, and the Opening of the 
West. Bobbs 1953 458 map $4.50 

A biography of “the first white man to 
travel to California overland from the Missouri 

River; the first to cross the Sierra Nevada; the 

first to send a boat around the Great Salt Lake; 

the first to travel by land up the California and 

Oregon coast. This book is also a history of the 

American fur trade in the 1820's.” Huntting 

RUNYON, TOM 

In for Life; a convicts story. Norton 1953 
314p $3.75 

“Imprisoned for life behind the walls of 
the Iowa State Peniteatiary, a self-educated con- 
vict describes the 16 years he has served since he 
cr, the bank robbery that put him there.” 

Bkl. 

Sert, Mista (GODEBSKA) d. 1949 

Misia and the Muses; the memoirs of 
Misia Sert ; with an appreciation by Jean 
Cocteau. Day 1953 212p $3.50 

First published in French 1952 under title: 

“Misia”; also in England under title: Two or 

three muses 

“A beautiful sind talented woman, Misia 

Sert knew the greatet creative artists of her day 

—Renoir, Mallarmé, :Toulouse-Lautrec, Debussy, 

Picasso, Satie, Straviasky and a host of others. 

Her memoirs are 4 story of wealth, leisure, 

beauty, genius and live.” McClurg. Book news 

WECHSLER, JAMES ARTHUR, 1915- 

Age of Suspicion? Random House 1953 
333p $3.75 

The author's Dg om autobiography from 
the time he joined th: Young Communist League 
as a college student «hro his break with the 
communists, and his battle to defend himself 
when called upon to «estify before the McCarthy 

Committee in May .53 
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Heroes, Highbrows and the Popular Mind. 


Bobbs 1953 319p $3.50 
“This book is a study of American distrust 
of intellectuals and intellectual life. . . (The au- 
thor) shows how the split between men of 
thought and men of action has damaged our 
national interests, and suggests a program for 
closing the breach.” Huntting 


Marriott, ALICE LEE, 1910- 
Greener Fields; experiences among the 
American Indians. Crowell 1953 274p 
$3.50 


“For many years as a student, field eth- 
nologist, and Specialist in Arts and Crafts for 
the Commission of Indian Affairs (the author; 
has lived, worked and studied among the Amer- 
ican Indians. In this book she writes . . . of 
her adventures among them.” Huntting 


STREET, JAMES HOWELL, 1903- 

. . « Civil War; as told by James Street; 
illus. by John Alan Maxwell. Dial Press 
1953 144p illus $3 

This is the author's own version of the 

Civil War. He explodes many of the popular 

myths concerning this conflict and comments on 

its leaders both Northern and Southern 


AMERICAN THEATER AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


LAURIE, JOE, 1893- 
Vaudeville: from the Honky-Tonks to the 
Palace. Holt 1953 561p $5 
This history of vaudeville presents a caval- 
cade of its numerous acts such as animal acts, 
escape artists, mind readers, etc. and of its lead- 
ing actors, actresses, managers and promoters 


Morris, LLoyp R. 1893- 

Curtain Time; the story of the American 
theater. Random House 1953 380p illus 
$5 

The story of the theater in America, from 

1820 to the present day. Here are the celebrated 

players of the past; here are the famous theaters, 

starting with the frontier playhouses and the old 

Park and Bowery Theaters in New York; here 

are the visiting stars, the glamour girls, the great 

days of Broadway 


ART AND MUSIC 


DARRELL, ROBERT DONALDSON, 1903- 

Good Listening. Knopf 1953 206p $2.75 

“Divided into three the book deals 
first with the listener's instinctive tastes and dis- 
coveries, then suggests a means by which matur- 
ing listeners can orient themselves on music his- 
tory and survey more systematically the available 
treasures of the phonograph, and, finally, deals 
with the different types of music and the person- 
alities they attract.” Kirkus 





JANUARY 1954 


MALRAUX, ANDRE, 1901- 
Voices of Silence; tr. by Stuart Gilbert. 
Doubleday 1953 661p illus $25 
Translation of the author's “Voix dur si- 
lence” which was based on his ‘Psychologie de 
l’Art’’, published 1951 
Contents: Museum without walls; Meta- 
morphoses of Apollo; Creative process; After- 
math of the absolute 


WEINSTOCK, HERBERT, 1905- 


Music as an Art. Harcourt 1953 344p 
music $6.50 
The author “deals with the changes that 
have evolved in the structure of music from the 
Gregorian Chant to the atonal scores of today, 
and shows the aim and accomplishment of the 
composer.” Huntting 


MAN AND NATURE 


MEAD, MARGARET, 1901- ed. 

Primitive Heritage; an anthropological an- 
thology; ed. with an introduction by 
Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas. Ran- 
dom House 1953 592p illus $5 

This volume contains more than 100 an- 
thropological essays dealing with the behavior 
of man in primitive society, his varied customs, 
rituals, myths and taboos. Writers included 
range from historian of antiquity, Herodotus, 
to contemporary writers such as Gide and an- 
thropologists from the 18th century to date 

STORER, JOHN HUMPHREYS 

. . » Web of Life; with an introduction by 
Fairfield Osborn. Devin-Adair 1953 
144p 44 plates $3 

“An elementary book on the fundamentals 
of ecology—the study of the interrelationship 
of all living things.” Retail bookseller 

Partial contents: Stream of life; How the 
land gets its water; Life comes to the soil ; Forest 
community; Community through the seasons; 

Life zones; Some laws of life; Land and water 

meet; Evolution of life; Human intelligence; 

Man in the web; Bibliography 


TEALE, EDWIN Way, 1899- 


. . . Circle of the Seasons. 
306p 24 plates $4 
This day-by-day calendar of comments on 
nature subjects shows the inter-relationship of 
natural events throughout one year 


Dodd 1953 


OTHER PEOPLES AND 
COUNTRIES 


BRUCE, JAMES, 1892- 
Those Perplexing Argentines. Longmans 
1953 362p $5 
“What are the people of Argentina really 
like? The author, ambassador to the Argentine 
from 1947 to 1949, describes their movies, their 
moods, their mistresses, their — pride, their 


reckless love of gambling, and tells what they 
think about politics, the Perons, and their North 
American cousins.” Retail bookseller 


LYONS, EUGENE, 1898- 


Our Secret Allies; the peoples of Russia. 
Duell, Little 1954 376p $4.50 

The author traces the increasing tensions 
between the Kremlin regime and its subjects 
from 1917 to date. He presents historical evi- 
dence to prove the failures beneath the claim of 
success of the Soviet government. He argues 
that we must change our policy since our hopes 
for a free world lies only in the innermost con- 
victions of the people 


SAMUEL, MAURICE, 1895- 


Level Sunlight. Knopf 1953 302p $4 

Deals with the emergence, the content, and 
the meaning of the State of Israel, in moral as 
well as political and social terms. The author 
covers the early ideals of the Zionist awakening; 
the present complex of forces in Israel, and the 
interplay between Israel and the world at large; 
the relationship between Israeli and American 
Jewry, and the place of Israel in the East-West 
struggle 


RELIGION 


BRADEN, CHARLES SAMUEL, 1887- 


War, Communism and World Religions. 
Harper 1953 281p $3.50 

How are the great feligions of the world 
responding to the earth-shaking changes caused 
by communism and modern war? A student of 
world religions, decided to visit the centers of 
religious activity over the world and find out. 
Here is a report, based on first-hand, first-person 
contact with the situation 


BRAUER, JERALD C, 


Protestantism in America; a narrative his- 
tory. Westminster Press 1953 307p 
$3.50 

“The author tells the story of the begin- 
nings and development of the various Protestant 
groups in this country. At each stage of the de- 
velopment of the country the an played by the 

Protestant churches is made clear.” Kirkus 


GRAHAM, WILLIAM FRANKLIN, 1918- 


Peace with God, by Billy Graham. Dou- 
bleday 1953 222p $2.50 

“My purpose is to give him (the layman 
a clear understanding of a new way of life that 
was presented by an unknown lilean two 
thousand years ago. I have endeavored to pre- 
sent it in the language of the common man. . . 
I am convinced that there is a great hunger of 
mind and thirst of soul on the part of the aver- 
age man for peace with God.” Preface 


SATISFYING WANDERLUST 


CLARK, LEONARD 


Rivers Ran East. Funk 1953 366p illus 
maps $5 

“An explorer in the old tradition tells of 
his search for the legendary Seven Cities of Ci- 
bola in the jungles of the Gran Pajonal. Accom- 
plishing the practically impossible, almost with- 
out funds, navigating the Amazon tributary sys- 
tem, learning to know the natives—make a book 
as fabulous as the legend itself.” Kirkus 
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EGGLESTON, Georc$ T. 
Tahiti; Voyage th fough Paradise... With 
a photographi : log by the author. 
Devin-Adair 153 252p illus maps $6 
“The story of y small boat passage through 

the Society Islands.’¢ Title page 
The author ard his wife in a chartered 
schooner, the “Visor” made a tour of the 
Society Islands. T:! es record of their trip in- 
cludes a Polynesiary vocabulary, topographical 

maps and an index ¢ 


SCHILDT, GORAN, 1317. 

In the Wake of Uzysses ; tr. from the Swe- 
dish by Alan flair; with photographs 
and end-paper ‘nap. Dodd 1953 299p 
illus map $4 * 

“A trip on a sailing boat with an archae- 
ologist who appriviates equally the historic 
Aegean Isles, ancisit Greek art, and modern 
Greek people.” Re:":il bookseller 


STRANDBERG, OLLE ; * 
Tigerland and s” uth Sea; 
Swedish by M: A. Michael 
1953 243p $3.50 
An account of % two years’ journey through 
the Far East in suc*: countries as India, China 
and Siam and then + to various islands of the 
South Pacific. The uthor writes of places and 
people, of social cusioms and of changing politi- 
cal situations as he observed them 


from the 
Harcourt 


SPACE ANI THE AIR AGE 


ALEXANDER, HOLM#s Moss, 1906- 
Tomorrow's Air Age; a report on the fore- 
seeable future. :Rinehart 1953 248p $3 
The author di:-usses the present status -_ 
possible future dev iopments in air trans 
tion. Topics covere’ include such human aoe 
as force resistance, heat and cold resistance and 
noise; the future ofjair medicine; new construc- 
tion materials; aircraft power plants; and the 
problems of space t: tavel 


BRAUN, WERNHER VON, 1914- 

Conquest of the Moon, by Wernher von 
Braun, Fred If Whipple ,and, Willy 
Ley; ed. by Cornelius Ryan; illus. by 
Chesley Bonest ‘ll, Fred Freeman pe | 
Rolf Klep. \ ‘king 1953 126p illus 
$4.50 

A considerab’ : > expanded version of a se- 
ries of scientific arti les which appeared in “Col- 
lier’s’ " under the tit *: Man on the moon 

“survey of what man’s first trip to the 
moon will probabl: be like. Concentrating on 
the journey by a ship from the space station 
on, it gives all t eps in detail and points out 
that we do have thr necessary information now, 
to a such an event in the next 25 years.” 

Kirkus 


KEYHOE, DONALD \JDWARD, 1897- 
Flying Saucers from Outer Space. Holt 
1953 276p $3 


The author has made an intensive study of 
flying saucers. He has worked closely with the 
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U.S. Air Force agency investigating the saucers 
and has secured scores of Air Force sighting and 
intelligence reports. Major Keyhoe is convinced 
that flying saucers are interplanetary 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Baty, ELIZABETH (CHESLEY) 1907- 

America Before Man; illus. with drawings, 
maps, charts, and diagrams by C. B. 
Falls and with 31 pages of photographs. 
Viking 1953 224p illus maps $4.50 

A “record of the development of geologi- 
cal and life forms as they have had bearing on 
our western hemisphere. Starting with the cre- 
ation of the earth itself . . . there follows mate- 
rial on land formation, first life, fossils, inverte- 
brates, vertebrates, land and air reptiles, early 
mammals, the ice age and homo sapiens.’ Kirkus 

Jacoss, EMMA (ATKINS) 1885- 

A Chance to Belong; illus. by Oscar Lieb- 
man. Holt 1953 214p illus $2.50 

A high school story about a Czech refugee 
boy, his adjustment to life in this country and 
his struggles to continue his education when his 

father wants him to leave school and earn a 

living 

KALASHNIKOFF, NICHOLAS, 1888- 

My Friend Yakub; illus. by Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky. Scribner 1953 249p illus $2.75 

The author “turns to his own childhood in 
the village of Nikolsk to tell of its life—the 
farming, its fairs, his own going away to board- 
ing school. Above all he writes of Yakub the 

Tartar from Kazan who came to work for the 

family as animal tender and general handyman.” 

Kirkus 

STOLZ, MARY SLATTERY, 1920- 

In a Mirror. Harper 1953 210p $2.50 

“A junior in college, Bessie Muller's main 
problem is that she is too fat. She is helped to 
get herself out of this difficulty by a detached 
and realistic self-analysis and by the fact that she 
is getting to know other people and understand 
their problems better.’ Publishers’ weekly 

WELLS, HELEN FRANCES (WEINSTOCK) 
1910- 

Escape b PY Night; a story of the under- 
ground railway; illus. by George L. 
Connelly. Winston 1953 182p illus 
map (Winston adventure bks) $1.50 

When an accident disabled his father, 
young Andy Pierce took his place as a conductor 
on the underground railroad. Soon their house 
was surrounded by slave hunters, but Andy suc- 
ceeded in smuggling out slaves in spite of these 
guards. This story is based on actual events in 

Marietta, Ohio in the 1850's 

YOUNG, SCOTT 

Boy on Defense; drawings by James Pon- 
ter. Little 1953 246p illus $2.75 

Sequel to: Scrub on skates 

“Bill Spinska, son of a Polish refu 
makes a place for himself in his new Canadi 
home, where he has acquired a passion for 
hockey and has worked up to a place on his 
high school team.” Publishers’ weekly 
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SUBTEEN 


BRINK, CAROL (RYRIE) 1895- 

Highly Trained Dogs of Professor Petit ; 
illus. by Robert Henneberger. Macmil- 
lan 1953 139p illus $2.50 

“Professor Petit and his trained dogs were 
down in their luck when they met Willie. It was 

Willie who found jobs for the dogs and together 

they recouped the Professor's fortunes.” Mc- 

Clurg. Book news 

BRooks, WALTER ROLLIN, 1886- 

Freddy and the Space Ship; illus. by Kurt 

Wiese. Knopf 1953 262p illus $3 
Mrs Peppercorn, Benjamin Bean, Jinx the 
cat, Charles the rooster, and Freddy the pig took 
off for Mars in Benjamin Bean's Liahéos space 
ship, despite the treachery of one Mr. Bismuth. 

It was Mrs Peppercorn’s fiddling with the con- 

trols that knocked them off their course and 

landed them in a far more strange place then 
they had prepared for 
JUDSON, CLARA (INGRAM) 1879- 

Theodore Roosevelt, Fighting Patriot; 
frontispiece and pencil drawings by 
Lorence F. Bjorklund. Wilcox & Follett 
1953 218p illus $3.50 

This biography shows how Theodore Roose- 
velt’s love of the outdoors helped him to over- 
come his sickly youth and emphasizes his inter- 
est in law and government, his many and varied 
contributions to his country 

MorRISON, LILLIAN, comp. 

Black Within and Red Without; a book 
of riddles; illus. by Jo Spier. Crowell 
1953 120p illus $2 

A collection of riddles about the sky, ani- 
mals, things that grow, funny riddles, hard ones 
and easy ones 


MuRPHY, FRANCES (SALOMON) 
Ready-Made Family; illus. by Mabel Jones 
Woodbury. Crowell 1953 184p illus 
$2.50 
“Story of Hedwig Kowalski and her small 


brother and sister as they adjust to their new life 
in a foster home.” Huntting 


SLOBODKIN, LOuIS, 1903- 
Circus, April 1st. Macmillan 1953 80p 
$2.25 

“It was a very foggy morning when the 
circus train arrives in Tannersville and it was no 
wonder that Bo, a member of the Jo, Um and Bo 
elephant act, got lost. What happened that day 
when Bo roamed around town in his costume 
of red, white and blue paint, makes a hilarious 
story.” Huntting 


PICTURE BOOKS 


HOGAN, INEZ, 1895- 
A Bear Is a Bear. Dutton 1953 43p illus 
$2 
“A North American grizzly bear takes a 
trip around the world and discovers that there 
are many other kinds of bears, big and small, in 
the different countries.” Publishers’ weekly 


Tupor, TASHA, 1915- 
Edgar Allan Crow. Oxford 1953 unp illus 
$1.75 


Edgar Allan Crow's ambition was to be 
useful to his adopted human family. But some- 
times this got him into a great deal of trouble, 
as his attempts were not always understood and 
his mischievous pranks not always appreciated 
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The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, and Toronto. 





FICTION NONFICTION 


Jones. From Here to Eternity .... Maurois. Lélia 
SELINKO. Desirée 

PATON. Too Late the Phalarope 
HILTON. Time and Time Again Kinsey. Sexual 

Uris. Battle Cry ... Female 

CRONIN. Beyond This Place , LINDBERGH. Spirit of St. Louis 

ga yo og Angie Maes MARSHALL. A Man Called Peter 

WituiaMs. The Unconquered Bropy. Gone with the Windsors ......... 65 
Wouk. Caine Mutiny Apter. A House Is Nota Home .......... 46 
Kane. The Lady of Arlington 
Goupce. Heart of the Family 
GANN. High and Mighty SHEEN. Life is Worth Living 42 
SHELLABARGER. Lord Vanity 
CostTain. Silver Chalice 
WELLMAN. The Female 
Buck. Came My Beloved ROOSEVELT. India and the Awakening East . . 


PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking .... 141 


RAVERAT. Period Piece 42 


Ho.sroox. Age of the Moguls ........... 26 


Crossy. Call Me Lucky 





